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HE chairman of the Severn Fisheries Board, who edits the 
first volume of the “Victoria History of Worcester- 
shire,” takes a very despondent view of the future of 
the famous fisheries in our second largest river. The 
Severn, besides being a good river for fish in general, 

once excelled in its number of migrating fish, including not 
only salmon and sea trout, but two species of shad, a fish 
not found in many of our rivers, and a great immigration 
of lamperns and lampreys. All these were taken on a 
commiercial scale, the shad and lamprey fishery being famous all 
over England. Besides this there was an immense migration of 
eels down to the sea to breed, and of elvers coming up to the 
fresh water again, the latter being actually caught by the ton. 
Mr. Willis Bund, the gentleman in question, is a practical 
man and the author of the best book on the management of river 
fisheries with which we are acquainted, and when he says that 
he fears that the ancient and still surviving fisheries mentioned 
above will in no great time become extinct, it is worth while to 
see to what causes such a loss would be attributable, and whether 
any of them are such as could be avoided by more general know- 
ledge of the conditions of fish life in rivers when schemes are on 
foot for altering the natural flow of the water. Speaking 
generally, the most widespread and growing modern danger to 
our rivers and their fisheries is from those otherwise admirable 
institutions, the local water companies. Every little town, as 
well as every large one, has now the ambition to have a water 
supply carried in pipes to its houses. Modern habits and 
sanitation demand a very great quantity of water, which is used 
far more wastefully when it can be got from an upstairs tap than 
when it had to be carried up in jugs; and the consumption of 
water in the country has increased beyond all measure. Unless 
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the town has a complete sewaze treatment system this water 
often does not get back into the rivers at all. It is run into 
cesspools, evaporated on sewage farms and the like, or if the 
supply is for a seaside resort it is taken straight into the 
sea. That may be called the direct form of loss, which 
simply takes from the river a great quantity of its water 
and returns none. 

But this is not the commonest form of damage by water. 
works. All over the country it will be found that rivers are 
decreasing in volume and changing the character of their leds. 
and this is especially the case with those shallow, swift, and 
trout-beloved streams which lie near the hills and high |inds 
from which arise the tributaries of great rivers. For it ‘s in 
such places that the water companies place their reservoirs, !:igh, 
and in regions of considerable rainfall. The towns and cor} ora. 
tions are not permitted to do this without certain guaran ees, 
and have to apply to Parliament for any considerable wu: der- 
takings. But now any little place of a thousand or more p: »ple 
may decide to start waterworks, and we believe that the e is 
very little knowledge of the effect of these on local streams. and 
absolutely no knowledge of how far a number of small ide. 
pendent waterworks in a given catchment basin may affec’ the 
supply of the whole district or injure the rivers. In the |: -ger 
schemes a corporation usually cuts off as much of the gath ring 
ground at the head of a river as it thinks will meet its needs and 
collects all the water into a large reservoir, from which Parlia ent 
requires it to let a certain quantity, called compensation \ ter, 
flow into the river. It is contended that this benefits a r ver, 
because there is always, even in dry summers, a fixed flow, ven 
though the river loses at other times. This suits the mi ters, 
but not the fish, because they, especially migratory fish, like 
flushes and floods, which help them up or down, cleansv the 
spawning shallows from mud, and invigorate the river geneially, 
The general result is to put the unfortunate river on a kid of 
‘* workhouse diet,” enough to keep up appearances but : ever 
to get it into condition. The water abstracted is a dead loss, 
and the compensation water never gives the stream the 
flow of life. The natural conditions are entirely altered. In 
many cases the abstraction of water is the last straw which 
kills the fish. For instance, in a highly polluted river the 
loss of a million gallons of good water from above may make 
just the difference whether migratory fish, will live in it or 
not. What is to be done? Clearly, water companies will 
increase. Still we do not want all our rivers made into mere 
conduits to fill cisterns. Ignorance of the present state of the 
rivers makes it difficult to forecast what the effect of changes 
will be. The presen! state of rivers should be more accurately 
known—the winter height, the flood height, the depth on 
fords, and the summer levels. The effect of the proposed 
abstraction should then be calculated, and the probable result 
not only to the fisheries Lut to the beauty and purity of 
the river estimated. Then the various persons and communities 
interested lower down will know how much compensation water 
to ask for, or how much money they might claim from the 
companies to spend on artificial improvement to these fisheries, 
or in diminishing the pollution which the lessened volunie o: 
water will be unable to carry and dissolve. 

There are few of our readers who will not be able 
to cite a case in which a_ river has been grievously 
damaged by water companies. But for the sake of illustration 
we will take the cases of two very dissimilar rivers, the 
tiny little Sid, which runs out at Sidmouth in Devonshire, 
and the lordly Severn. The Sid runs down a valley with hills 
no less than 5ooft. high on either side. Sidmouth, a beautiful 
and now flourishing little watering-place, lies at its mouth, 
and spreads up these hills some 25o0!t. on either side. Con- 
sequently, for these waterworks the Sid, or its main tributary, 
was tapped at a height of over 200/t., where it was only a sinall 
stream. The water was needed; but the loss has a most serious 
effect on the river. At times it is almost empty, and this causes 
a great loss of beauty lower down and injures the fishing. The 
great Verniew reservoir for Liverpool has damaged the Severn 
extensively. The absence of “scour” causes the river to silt 
up, and deposits of tidal mud above Gloucester have to be dug 
out, not by dredgers, but by mechanical eroders, which fil! the 
water with suspended mud and stop the ascent of the salion. 
it has also diverted from the river a vast body of witer, 
which now flows into the Mersey. 


Our Portrait [llustratio 1s 


“CHE lady whose portrait forms our frontispiece was, til 
T very recently, when she was married to Sir Ant ony 

Weldon, D.S.O., of Kilmorony, County Kildare, kno, as 
Miss Winifred Varty-Rogers, daughter of the late colon | 0! 
that name, of Broxmore Park, Romsey, Hants. Else ere 
will be found a picture representing Mrs. Herbert Sm: . ol 
Caurtlands, Horley, with her children. 
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T is impossible to read even the bald summaries cabled 
from Australia of the speeches of Mr. Barton, the Federal 
Premier, and of Mr. Reid on the subject of Continental 
libels upon British troops without a thrill of honest pride. 
Time was when it was the fashion for Englishmen not to 

wre a whit, or so much as ‘a Continental,” for the opinion of 
urope; but that time is past, because we have begun to see 
at the public opinion of the nations is not a thing which 
n be neglected with complete safety, even though it should be 
unded upon entirely false information. From this point of 
ew we are glad to hear of the success of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
fence of his country, already alluded to in these columns, and 
its dissemination abroad in French and German. 

Some severe critics, however, have written to the papers 
| inting out that Dr. Conan Doyle’s defence is not the best and 
1ost complete that might be made, and that several other books, 
potably that by Mr. E. T. Cook, sometime of the Daily News 
(.vho sacrificed his position to patriotism), are more cogent and 
conclusive. That may be true, but two facts remain. Firstly, 
when others lay idle, Dr. Conan Doyle, Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Sir George Newnes were up and doing; and, secondly, their 
production, written in a very taking style, is the kind of thing 
which will be read abroad ; at least, it is permissible so to hope. 
Mr. Cook’s work, on the other hand, is a summing up which 
would do credit to a judge; but it is not easy reading. 

Now that the Continent has had time to express itself in 
regard to the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, it is amusing to see 
how our foreign contemporaries try to make the best of it. Even 
Russia holds that the integrity of China has always been a part 
of the Czar’s foreign policy, though the casual observer might 
have been excused for failing to notice it. But the most note- 
worthy opinion comes from Germany. Between that country 
and Russia the rivalry, we might almost say the hatred, is known 
to be deeper than finds official expression. Yet the definition of 
the Far East problem by the new treaty makes it incumbent on 
German statesmen to decide whether in the future they will play 
up for Russian support or that of England. It is the latter that 
weighs. Russia has a great Army, but so has Germany. We 
have a powerful Fleet, and in the event of a world-wide disturb- 
ance that is what Germany wants most. Therefore, what- 
ever may be the opinion of the German ‘man in the street” in 
regard to the Boer War, and to what extent soever envy and 
hatred may exist in the public, German statesmen are bound for 
the future, as in the past, to cultivate friendly relations with 
Great Britain. They see, too, that the United States is on our 
side. 





Lord Muskerry introduced to the House of Lords on 
Monday evening a Bill which almost serves to amuse: ‘“ Any 
person who shall incur any debt or liability to the keeper of an 
inn, hotel, restaurant, or eating-house, for food or lodging, shall, 
unless he shall at the time of incurring the same give notice to 
the keeper that he will require credit, be deemed to represent 
that he is and will be able to discharge the same on demand, 
and in the event of his not doing so shall be deemed to have 
obtained under false pretence and to have committed a misde- 
meinour, unless the jury is satisfied that he had no intent to 
defraud.” The principle is faultless, but is not the whole measure 
just a little trivial? Surely the evil against which it is aimed is 
quite rare; and what is to become of the fine old crusted stories 
concerning the summary and, on the whole, effective treatment 
of offenders of this class ? 

The Charities and Records Committee of the Wilts County 
Council is to be congratulated on the decision arrived at in 
regard to Stonehenge. It would have been a great pity if no 
way could have been found out of the difficulty except entrance 
upon a long and doubtful course of litigation at the instance of 
the Commons Preservation Society. What has actually been 
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done is what we have tried to recommend from the beginning, 
that is to say, a suggestion is made that the County Council 
should approach Sir Edmund Antrobus with a view to purchasing 
the land on which the monument stands for the public benefit. 
The reason for this not having been done before is understood to 
have been a difficulty about the price; but surely this is a case, 
if ever there was one, for external arbitration. Surely it ought to 
be possible to strike a mean between the price asked on the one 
hand by Sir Edmund Antrobus and what the Treasury would 
give on the other. At any rate, no solution of the problem 
would be satisfactory that did not leave Stonehenge a national 
possession. And even if litigation were successful, it could not 
serve that desirable end. 


For some reason that would be difficult to analyse, the fact 
that a great international chess tournament is going on at Monte 
Carlo is exciting very little interest. Much as chess is played in 
this country, we never tend to developa champion of the position 
that, for instance, Staunton held in his prime, and the representa- 
tives of England are for the most part naturalised foreigners, like 
Mr. Gunsberg, Mr. Teichman, and Mr. Mason—the last an 
American by birth. Mr. Blackburne, who has won so many 
laurels at tournaments, had to give up before he played a game, 
and the battle seems to lie chiefly between Herr Maroczy and 
M. Janowski. Dr. Tarrasch, once the unparalleled, has signally 
failed to ‘‘ come off” on this occasion. He retired from first-class 
chess some years ago, and thus, although still in the early prime 
of life, he has probably allowed himself to become rusty. Dr. 
Lasker, who is still the champion, has accepted an English 
professorship of mathematics, and will probably not be seen any 
more in contests of the firstclass. Mr. Pilsbury, who promised at 
one time to emulate the career of his countryman, Paul Morphy, 
has not met with the success expected of him. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in England only a languid interest is felt in the 
result. 


Mrs. De Wet had not been much heard of before, but it 
appears that the enterprising journalist has not quite overlooked 
her, and she has been interviewed. When called upon it does 
not appear that she was acutely feeling the hardships of the 
Concentration Camp, for it seems she was “out shopping.” The 
interior of the house did not suggest tyranny. On the wall 
facing the door were the coats of arms of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, while beside them were portraits of Mr. 
Kruger, Mr. Steyn, Louis Botha, and her husband. She is 
graphically described as ‘‘a small woman of severe aspect, who 
was neatly dressed in light material,” and her talk was such as 
would have beseemed one of those ladies of old romance who 
buckled on the armour of their knights and bade them return 
with victory or die. Such grievances as she was able to urge 
against her captors do not, however, strike us as overwhelming. 
One was that she was not allowed to communicate with De Wet, 
which, considering the ingenious Boer methods of betraying our 
confidence, is not surprising. Another was the novel one that 
she was not able to spend her own money ;. but to how many of 
us would that appear a hardship ? 

Very heterogeneous are the signatures attached to a memorial 
presented to the Governing Body of Eton by the Humanitarian 
League, and quite absurd is the memorial itself. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Dr. A. R. Wallace, the Deans 
of Winchester and Durham, Dr. Clifford, the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and others, take up their parable 
against that classic institution, the Eton College Hunt, urging 
that it is “‘demoralising for the Eton boys to seek amusement in 
the breaking up of hares.” This kind of memorial. as they say 
in the United States, makes one tired. We suppose it will be 
of little use to point out to these egregious persons that the 
sport comes not in the “breaking up” of hares, but in the 
hunting, and that it is idle to expect Eton boys, sons of fox- 
hunting sires to a very large extent, to be better than their 
fathers. Surely, too, the memorial, being concerned with 
matters of internal discipline, ought to have gone to the Head- 
master, not to the Governing Body. 

A proposal has been made to endeavour to give the new 
‘«« Nature study” in schools an impetus by holding an exhibition. 
It is suggested that rewards should be offered for collections of 
dried plants and injurious insects, home-made maps of the village 
fields, plants in boxes and pots, and so on. The scheme is 
patronised by Sir W. Hart Dyke, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Hibbert, Sir George Kekewich, and other well-known educa- 
tionalists; while on the executive are Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Sir John Dorington, and Mr. Henry Hobhouse. No doubt the 
objects of those who support the plan are well-meant and meri- 
torious, but one somehow doubts the possibility of encouraging 
Nature study by exhibitions, or indeed by any sudden or heroic 
means. What is wanted first is a more efficient style of teacher. 
Under the present arrangements it is only natural to look for 
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inferior teachers in rural schools, for the simple reason that in 
these establishments the salaries are smaller than in town. 
Nor need there be any guarantee that a teacher of country boys 
and girls should himself know anything of country subjects. As 
often as not he is a pure cit, wholly ignorant of his new 
surroundings, and he cannot teach what he does not know. 
For this the holding of an exhibition is no remedy. 


Mr. Henry Ffennell writes to the Times, in supplement to 
his previous notes on ** The Salmon Harvest of 1901,” to the 
effect that considerable restrictions are being placed on the net- 
fishing in the Kyle of Sutherland. Nevertheless, the fishing 
showed an increased result, and the expectation is expressed 
that if the proprietors can be kept ‘in line” (which the writer 
evidently regards as a large proviso) the output of the Kyle 
and its rivers will be at least doubled in a few years’ time. 
Dr. H. H. Almond (to whom, by the by, we owe an apology 
for speaking of him as the moving spirit of a syndicate con- 
trolling most of the Oichill, when he is, in fact, sole lessee of a 
great part of it) is credited with the biggest fish (one of 31]b.) 
caught with theangle onthe Shin. The Carron River is spoken of 
as having shown far better sport than for several previous years. 
Of the rest the report varies from mediocre to gloomy; but 
there is great ground for hope in the general recognition coming 
to be given to the fact that over-netting is the chief factor in 
the recent decrease of salmon and lack of sport. 


The monthly returns of the sea-fish landed in English and 
Welsh ports show an increased value for January of 1902 as 
compared with the same month of 1901. The increase is not 
very considerable, being the difference between £519,000 and 
£475,000, approximately. The approximate figures are most 
useful in reckonings of this kind. As a great wielder of figures 
is credited with saying lately: ‘No matter what. your figures 
are, if you get the first two right, that is enough.” We do 
better here, and give the first three. On the other hand, the 
weight of fish landed at the English and Welsh ports in 
January of 1902 was less by some 10,o00cwt. than in January of 
1g01. These weights and values are exclusive of shell-fish, of 
which some £ 2,000 worth more were landed in January of last year 
than in the same month this year. From the point of view of 
the nation’s fish supply the decreased weight is not satisfactory, 
but so long as higher prices are obtained we may presume that 
the fishermen are pleased. The decrease in the herring catch is 
considerable. 


It appears that the Pacific slope is attracting increasingly 
English anglers who had hitherto caught all their salmon on 
the Atlantic slope of British North America. One angler from 
home caught 24 tons of salmon on his rod in a river of British 
Columbia (Pacific side) in only nineteerf days’ fishing last 
August. This enormous catch included one hundred and SIX 
of the quinnat or king-salmon, ranging from 58lb. to 23Ib. (none 
under the last weight), and of silver salmon, or coho, he took 
ninety-eight, the largest of which weighed 153]b. Twelve 
salmon, ranging from 25lb. to 5olb., were his best day’s bag. 
Ail these fish were, of course, taken by trolling, but there is 
also no doubt that the salmon in those parts will, under some 
conditions, rise to the fly, and one asks himself how long British 
anglers will flock to Norway to catch increasingly few fish under 
increasingly irritating restrictions, when modern trains and liners 
have brought these Columbian rivers so near home. 


Under the title “A New Style of Deer Hunting,” a con- 
temporary publishes a tale of curious, disgusting, and, we regret 
to state, Canadian brutality. It appears that the youth and 
* fashion of New Westminster were playing hockey on skates on 
Burnaby Lake on a Sunday afternoon, when a deer, driven down 
by hunger and hunted by some stray dogs, made its way on to 
the iake. It was no sooner perceived than the skaters gave 
chase, and, of course, they had an immense advantage over the 
wretched beast. “The skaters belaboured the animal with their 
sticks, and soon put the animal out of active business.” The 
vulgar phrase matches toa nicety the savage cruelty. Nature 
avenged herself soon, but incompletely, for two of the deer- slayers 
fell through the ice on the way home. Had they been drowned, 
as they were not, we could read the tale with more satisfaction. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes from Algeria 
that Englishmen who have enquired of the sporting papers 
concerning the prospects of sport near Algiers, have been 
wrongly informed to the effect that it is poor and inaccessible, 
whereas, in fact, there is plenty. Now, as a general rule, and 
looking for probable motives, we should recommend trust in the 
sporting papers. Our own practice, when such a question is 
asked, is to consult an expert whom we can trust to give his 
opinion; the last person we should ask would be one interested 
in the financial prosperity of a district. But this correspondent 
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of the Pall Mall clearly speaks in good faith of that which he 
knows, and it is true that expert testimony is sometimes mis- 
leading. A keen sportsman is not usually anxious to give away 
the secret of his own happy hunting grounds, and many places, 
notably Newfoundland, afford far better sport than is commonly 
shown in sporting articles. 


The young Comtesse de Pas has just been the victim of a 
singular shooting accident. With her three children the unfor- 
tunate lady was ‘looking on at a boar battue in her husband’s 
woods in the Pas de Calais, when an old boar broke cover, and 
one of the keepers took a snap-shot with his gun, which killed the 
boar instantaneously. Unhappily, the bullet did not stop there, 
but, having gone out on the further side, struck a stone on the 
frozen ground and ricochetted into the lady’s breast, also killing 
her in a moment. As the ball was a round one, and as the 
ground was hard with cold and frost, there was nothing unusua 
in a ricochet, but for a bullet to penetrate a large boar and ther 
kill a lady over forty yards away is, at any rate, unusual. 


The terrible increase in youthful suicides is causing well 
founded alarm in Prussia, where from 1860 to 1899 there wers 
1,708 cases of suicide among children under fifteen years of age 
By far the greater number of these were boys, a somewha 
remarkable conclusion, for to anyone unacquainted with the 
facts, it would appear that girls of that age, being usually of ; 
more emotional nature than boys, would be more likely t 
commit suchan act. In England lately there have been severa 
of these cases reported, one or two resulting from advertisement 
which promise a watch or piece of jewellery to the person wh: 
sells so many of the advertisers’ goods. One child, in particular 
drowned herself because she had been tempted to spend some ¢ 
the money. The greater part seem to arise, however, no 
from any fear of punishment for wrong-doing, but simply fron 
that morbid tendency in the younger generation which is one « 
the most deplorable aspects of modern life. 


ELIA’S GRAVE. 


A common headstone and a simple mound 
Mark not, but mix with others, Elia’s grave ; 
And hearts that love his every mood might crave EE 

More worthy homage, in this crowded ground, 2 

Where names which wake no gratitude abound-— 

Tribute to thoughts the printed page can save 
From death, which sweeps so much beneath the wave ; 
And seventy years’ remembrance few have found. 





But he who knew no home like London streets, 
Where peer and peasant undistinguish’d pass, 
And fame but rarely recognition meets 
From eyes unknown, would fain have had it so: 
Close friends, not gaping idlers, come and go, 
Where he and Mary rest beneath the grass. 
Kk. BRUCE Boswe.. 


Perhaps the greatest sufferers from the severe weather have 
been the farmers and flockmasters. The season has been a 
most unfortunate one for those in the North particularly. Not 
only have quantities of sheep perished on the hillsides, but lambs 
have succumbed also to the severity of the cold, while the 
remainder of the sheep have had to be fed on dry food, which 
has gone upconsiderably in price. Great difficulty is experienced 
in getting food conveyed to flocks of sheep imprisoned among 
the drifts; shaggy ponies laden with hay and turnips accompany 
the shepherds, and may have to be dug out of drifts many 
times on the journey. Shepherds, too, are sometimes misled in 
the snow, and several have perished in carrying out their duties, 
being either frozen to death or lost in the drifts. 


The heavy fall of snow in Shetland is regarded as extremely 
threatening to the prospects of the grouse laid down in the island 
by Mr. Bruce of Lunna. About 150 brace were imported fro: 
a Yorkshire dealer last August and September, and it is intended 
to add another 150 brace next autumn. An attempt was mac: 
last spring to get Highland grouse eggs to hatch out on th 
Lunna Moors, but no answer came to the advertisement. 
Grouse have not hitherto succeeded in Shetland, but Mr. Bruce’ 
attempt is the first on so large a scale. Much of the heather 
doubtless too short, but this will now be encouraged to grow 1 
sanctuaries protected from sheep and indiscriminate burning. 


The continual flow of emigration from Ireland is beginnin 
to pinch the farmers of the Green Isle pretty tightly, and the 
will soon come to regard the Land of the West as anythin 
but a friend, especially when our American cousins are cuttin 
the ground from under us in all sorts of agricultural produc 
and stock. In the great dairying counties of Limeric! 


Tipperary, and Cork, it is found very hard to get domestic an 
agricultural servants. Just about now is the time when th 
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annual hiring of hands is made, and farmers in the localities 
named have been obliged to advance from £14 to £18 to retain 
the services of those whom they formerly employed for half 
those sums. Many farmers have been obliged to change their 
mode of farming from dairying to dry-stock keeping, a system 
which, if adopted to any extent, would much more seriously 
injure the butter industry than the creameries. . 


We hear a great deal of the poverty of the Irish farmer, 
and the straits to which he is put to make a living, but the 
bank returns show that there is plenty of money lying at all the 
country branches at merely nominal interest, and whenever a 
rood farm is up for sale, even at a stiff rent, there are always 
umbers ready to bid for it. Recently, in the County Carlow, the 
‘terest in the farm of Font Hill, containing 240 acres, held on 

“fair rent agreement” of £1 Igs. per acre, was sold by public 
uction for £2,500. Another farm of 122 acres, held at a rent 
£268, was knocked down at £665. When the interest on 
irchase money is added, it makes the rents in these cases 


ry high. 
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The present moment, perhaps, is not the most opportune 
for measures that are likely in any degree to reduce the dividends 
of railways, but in the general interest of the community it is to 
be hoped that Lord Dudley, in a recent speech at Leeds, did not 
express himself too confidently when he said that the question of 
increasing the efficiency of our canal system was occupying the 
attention of the Board of Trade. There is a matter more 
important than the payment of good railway dividends, and that 
is the conveyance of ail agricultural produce for which speed of 
carriage is no object at the cheapest rate possible. Another 
commodity which it is important to convey cheaply rather than 
quickly is coal, and its conveyance is important to all sections of 
the community alike. The railway companies, naturally and 
obviously, are no friends to the canals; but one of the purposes 
for which the Board of Trade exists is to protect the public 
against monopolies. It is rather singular that, just at the moment 
this question is occupying a department of our own Government, 
we learn that France is about to spend a great sum of money on 
the improvement of her internal waterways and of harbours in 
connection with them. 





THE ROARING GAME 


(NW URLING is one of 
j the national pas- 
j times of Scotland, 
a, which does _ not 
seem to have caught 

with other nations. Those 

rts of England which once 
longed to Scotland are still 
voted to curling. But other- 
se the roaring game is 
ly played as it ought to be 
ayed, in the land of cakes 
d whisky. The reason 
iy it is called the roaring 
game, is that everybody, 
whether engaged in the game 
or merely looking on, roars at 
the top of his voice. If ladies 
are present, they also join in 
the general roar. The result 
is that everyone is happy, 
and when lunchtime comes 
appetites are very keen. One 
other notable feature of the 
game is, that on the ice all 
social distinctions are thrown 
aside. Every man is as good 
as another, and, as the high- 
landman said, a great deal 
better too. The man who guides the horse which draws 
the village dust-cart is, for the time, the equal of the lord 
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ABOUT TO” PLAY. Copyright 


of many acres. He will swear at him and roar to him 
to ‘Soop her up,” with as much unconcern as though he 
were issuing orders to an 
inferior scavenger. It is a 
fascinating game, and it must 
have been discovered early 
in the history of Scotland that 
curling would be spoiled if it 
were not permissible to swear 
at a duke with as much 
eloquence as at a village crony. 
This can scarcely be said of 
any other game. In golf the 
professional is a_ professional, 
and the amateur an amateur. 
The two may play together, 
but the distinction is there 
and recognised. The same is 
true of cricket and any other 
sport you care to mention. 
Curling alone levels all distinc- 
tions of rank, and allows men 
to meet as curlers and as 
nothing else. Another 
peculiarity of the game is, 
that when the fun is at its 
height, as only one man can 
play at a time, all the others 
on his side roar out advice 
to him. They will direct 
him, with a _nicety which 
might fill a Parliamentary 
lawyer with envy, just where 
and how to bring his stone 
Copyngst to port. After numerous 
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precautions to avoid anything 
like hurry, the curler, who 
knows he is the centre of 
the worid, gently raises the 
stone from the ice and sends 
it humming on its predestined 
path. Sometimes he runs 
after it as a child runs after 
his mother, at other times 
he falls into the graceful pose 
which you see in one illustra- 
tion. While the stone spins 
along, all the other players 
who pray for its success 
speak to it as though it must 
know what they say. ‘Soop 
her up!” they shout when 
it begins to show signs of 
lagging, and the path before 
it is swept with eager 
brushes. Curling seems an 
easy game, but, like golf, it 
needs great skill to play it 
well; while watching it is 
impossible not to share the 
excitement of the players, and 
although it is only the “skip” 
who is entitled to give advice, C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 

one can easily understand how 

impossible it is for the others to hold their tongues. It is a keen 
and honest sport, where only lovers of the game congregate. 
To bea curler at all means to be an enthusiastic curler. There 
is no such thing as indifference at the roaring game. You 
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AN ANXIOUS CURLER. Copyrig! 


may be a very poor player, but you must be as keen on 
as though you were first curler in the land. That is wh 
everybody is so happy on the ice, and explains why curlers e 
and drink well, and sleep the sleep of the just. 








SCHEMES FOR 
COLOURING— 
THE WATERSIDE GARDEN. 








ROM the foothills of the Rocky Mountains to my water 

garden at Broughton seems a far cry indeed; but with 

a cloudless sky overhead, and the thermometer standing 

at 1o8deg. in the sun, it is not difficult to transport 

one’s self in thought to the peacefulness of an English 

summer, even though the New Year is but seven days old, and 

the peaks of the great range, stretched out before one’s eyes, are 
capped with winter snows. 

I have often wondered wherein lies the undoubted charm of 
water ina landscape. It is not the boundless sea, with all its 
human restlessness, that I have in mind wien endeavouring to 
solve this problem, but rather the humbler stream, or lake, or 
pond, possibly not beautiful in themselves, yet when fringed by 
plants and flowers how precious in the garden picture! Is it not 
possible that the secret might be summed up in the one word 
“reflection”? Many atime have I longed to point out to the 
owner of a despised pond, in some cases not a stone’s throw from 
the house, that the whole aspect of the place might be changed 
were the water’s edge but fringed with colour, and endless 
possibilities would present themselves for beautifying such a 
spot if the same principles which govern the arrangement of 
colour in the flower garden were followed. It is to put into 
practice this theory rather than to create a water garden, in the 
strict sense of the term, which we have tried at Broughton, where 
the moat completely encircles the castle and garden. 

I have already explained in a previous article that with us 
the prevalence of severe frost limits our selection of plants, but 
there are so many effective substitutes for the rarer species, 
amongst the thoroughly hardy kinds adapted to the wild garden, 
that resignation is an easy matter. If the planting of the water’s 
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edge is to form a feature from any given point, I think it is 
important that the massing of colour should be on the farthe: 
side, so that none of the beauty of reflection should be lost. To 
obtain this effect we group our water-lilies, arums, and other low- 
growing plants in the foreground, thus ensuring an uninterrupted 
view of the Shirley poppies which play an important part in the 
colour scheme, and I know of no more lovely picture than 
succession of these (for we sow in autumn as well as spring) 
mingled with tall white foxgloves, and the great flowering heads 
of the giant hemlock towering above them. When the poppies 
are a thing of the past, the pink mallow will be found an 
excellent substitute. Hard by, amidst the tangle of Rosa rugos 
and briars, a gleam of vivid blue—a very carpet of the wil 
geranium—forms a daring contrast, and there in semi-shado\ 
the tall rose-coloured blossoming shoot of the bronze-leave: 
rheum (which, to my joy, flowered last summer) has run a rac 
with the giant fennel as to which should succeed in castin 

the longest reflection on the surface of the still water. De 

phiniums, flanked on either side by Lilium croceum, Spire 
Aruncus, the erect Spireea gigantea, and the lovely rose-red Spire 
palmata, their toes virtually in the water (the latter rewardin 

us last summer for the protection we gave it during the sprin 

frosts by an unusual number of flower spikes), Arundo Donax 
and the great leathery leaves of the gunneras, all mingle o: 
the bank, to say nothing of the common rhubarb, one of th 

most valuable plants for bold effects I know. There is a tal! 
growing and exceedingly graceful scabious, whose full botanica 
name I cannot recail to mind at this moment, which seems t 

ove the moisture, and whose lemon-tinted flowers, rising from 

carpet of the large blue forget-me-not, form a charming contrast. 
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Great masses of epilobium and Lythrum roseum are also 
valuable in a suitable position; but the touch of magenta in 
both makes it sometimes a little difficult to place them. The 
common artichoke I also find provides a charming cool grey 
note, and is particularly effective when grouped with tritomas, 
or the early sunflowers. The polygonums are useful if they can 
be kept within bounds, but they spread with an amazing rapidity ; 
nor must I forget the irises, notably the tall yellow flag which 
grows in profusion when planted mm the water. Iris gigantea 
prefers a drier spot on the bank. Iris Kaempferi, alas! we have 
tried and found wanting; and this has been one of my keenest 
disappointments in the making of the garden, for it is a very 
human failing that the heart’s desire is for ever set on the 
unattainable. Having tried it in sunshine and in shadow, in 
semi-moisture and in a dry position on the bank, the result has 
always been the same—a few magnificent blooms the first 
summer, and then a gradual dwindling away, a sickly appear- 
ance amidst uncongenial surroundings. Personally, I am of 
opinion that it is the lime in our soil which is the arch-enemy 
of the Kaempfer iris, and in this I find I have the concur- 
rence of no less an authority than Mr. Freeman Mitford, 
whose experience under similar conditions has been the same 
as mine. 

Mr. Wilson, however, who has been so successful with this 
beautiful species at Wisley, does not altogether share our view, 
and if any reader can throw further light on the question, such 
information will be most acceptable. It is unnecessary for me 
to dwell at any length on those invaluable additions to our 
water gardens—the hardy, coloured nympheas. They have 
taken kindly to the rich loam in the moat, and are now 
thoroughly established. The varieties I have found most 
satisfactory are N. Chromatella, N. sulphurea, N. carnea, 
N. Laydekeri rubra and Laydekeri rosea, N. ellisiana, and the 
American variety William Falconer. These were all sunk in 
open hampers during April or May in twelve to eighteen inches 
of water, the flowers reminding one of gorgeous jewels as they 
lie gleaming in the sun. 

Shall we ever be given what all lovers of the nymphzas 
are anxiously awaiting—a hardy blue variety? Treasured in 
my memory is the recollection of a garden near Cape Town, 
where the whole surface of a large piece of water is covered with 
the beautiful stellata variety—a perfect sheet of blue, rendered 
even more intense by the African sky overhead. Truly a picture 
once seen, not easily forgotten. But it is time to recall my 
wandering thoughts. The purple shadows are lengthening as 
the sun sinks to rest behind the mountains, illuminating their 
eternal snows with a last gleam of tenderest rose colour. 
Another day has run its course, and ere long the dream which I 
have been dreaming will once again give place to reality. Nature 
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will reawaken from her long winter sleep, and the flowers whose 
memory we have cherished will raise their heads to bid us welcome 
from a far-distant land. BLANCHE GorRDON-LENNox. 


Wolhurst, Colcrado. - — 
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ON THE GREEN 
a. ~ e 
HE snow, after all, cleared away enough-to let Lord Dudley’s golfers 
get through their business ; but it seems to have been a matte: of 
‘‘golfing with difficulty.” The difficulty appears to have struck 
some as greater than it seemed to others. Taylor must have been 
upset by it, to come out near the lower end of the list. We gener illy 
look for him at the other end. But they do not have much snow in 
his native West Country. Still, we have understood that snow is not fam liar 
to the people of the Channel Islands, and yet Vardon seems to have fo ind 
himself at home in it. In the afternoon it is recorded that the snow virtu lly 
went, and all the scores improved. Vardon had a seventy-two in the afiern: 5n, 
which just put him ahead of Andrew Kirkaldy, who was second, and Herd, ho 
was third. These two had equal best rounds of seventy-nine apiece in the sn wy 
morning. Snow in the East Neuk of Fife is not rare. The champion, Br id 
took eighty-nine in the morning, but his afternoon round of seventy-one was ‘he 
lowest done, and won a special prize. All this is ancient history, but it ias 
been snowing pretty impartially ever since, so that there has been nothing t do 
in the way of golf except to talk about it. 

I am very glad to see that Mr. Laidlay beat Mr. Maxwell the other da ° at 
North Berwick in some medal competition (what a lot of medal competit dns 
there seem to be, by the by, in that Lothian country—they need not talk a out 
the ‘* English golfer ” in that regard !). I am glad, not for any personal reas ns, 
which would be too invidious for naming here, but because at a certain age )ne 
is bound more closely by sympathy with a golfer of forty than of thirty. Seventy- 
nine was Mr. Laidlay’s winning score, and it takes some play to get round N rth 
Berwick under eighty when the course is stretched. Mr. Maxwell was two str kes 
more. Mr, Laidlay, though penalised three, tied with Mr. D. M. Jackson for 
the handicap prize; but the latter won, from scratch, when they playod off. 
Muirfield seems to be the course on which Mr. Maxwell is at his best. 

It will give a slice of added interest to the championship to see iow 
Mr. Travis, the American amateur champion (I believe he holds this honour, 
and certainly he has held it), acquits himself. It is said that he will take part both 
in the open and the amateur events. He has been over here—at St. Andrews and 
elsewhere —before, but I have not happened to meet him,nor do I think that he has 
played at Hoylake. But there is time to learn ali aboutit before the great dates come, 

A good deal of talk is going on at the present time about handicappinz— 
the proportion of strokes to be given in match play to strokes given in score 
play, and so on, whether the in‘erior players at most clubs are given a fair 
chance—but perhaps very few clubs can say what the Royal Musselburgh 
(venerable as it is) was able to say until its very latest competition, that its 
handicap prize had never been won by the most heavily handicapped player. 
It can say so no longer, for at the first meeting for 1902 Mr. J. M. Williamson 
was round in seventy-nine, which won him everything—scratch medal, handicap 
cup, and sweepstakes, in spite of a penalty handicap of six. As a general rule, 
the best player gets the lion’s share, even of handicap prizes, and perhaps this 
is right, provided the share be not too leonine. But it is clear that hitherto the 
jackals of the Royal Musselburgh Club have known how to cater for themselves. 
Perhaps they will see to it that what happened the other day does not occur 
again. HorACE HUTCHINSON, 


A SCENE IN THE “BLOODY ASSIZE.” 


S you descend from the high plateau of the New Forest 

into the valley of the Hampshire Avon, by way of a 

cart track leading down from Bratley Wood to the 

village of Ellingham, the quaint old house known as 

Moyle’s Court is seen at the end of a vista through 

the wood. Its dark-hued brick, mellowed by the exposure of 
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300 years, and its high-pitched roof recall a little the character 
of some old French chateau, and give it a certain attractive 
picturesqueness which will not escape those who have the 
pictures before them which accompany this article. Here lingers 
the memory ofa sanguinary episode in the punitive “campaign” of 
Chief Justice Jeffreys, and the dwellers thereabout do not forget 
even now the fate of certain ill-starred 
fugitives from Sedgemoor. At the time 
of Monmouth’s flight from Sedgemoor 
there dwelt at Moyle’s Court a lady 
named Alice Lisle, sometimes spoken 
of as the Lady Alice Lisle, because 
her husband had been a member of 
Cromwell’s House of Lords. She was 
the daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
White Beckenshaw of Moyle’s: Court, 
and had brought that estate to her 
husband, John Lisle, the regicide. 
Lisle, who became member for \Vin- 
chester in 1639, advocated vic ent 
measures when Charles was rem: ved 
to the North, and appears to | ave 
obtained some of the plunder ari-ing 
from the Crown property. He is- 
played very great hostility to the | ing 
in a speech in 1645 before the | ord 
Mayor and citizens of London, ind 
two years later, when Charles vas 
confined in the Isle of Wight, «as 
one of the commissioners sent to | m. 
He took a prominent part inthe K: ¢’s 
trial, being one of the managers, ‘n¢ 
drew up the form of the sent: ce. 
Afterwards he became a man of ote 
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been called, and when he foresaw the Restoration he prudently 
fled to Switzerland, and lived at Vevay and Lausanne, but was 
shot dead in August, 1664, by a vengeful Irishman named 
Thomas Macdonell. 

His wife then returned to her house on the borders of the New 
Forest. What was her personal attitude to the Stuarts is not 
easy to discover. Lilly, the astrologer, who attributes to her 
some faith in his divination, says that at the execution of Charles 
she exclaimed that ‘her heart leaped within her to see the 
tyrant fall’; but she herself, at her trial, declared that she 
“shed more tears for Charles than any woman then living did.” 

At the date 
of Monmouth’s 
rising Dame 
Alice Lisle was 
in London, but 
she arrived at 
Moyle’s Court 
in the first 
week of July, 
1685. She ap- 
pears already to 
have displayed 
some sympathy 
with the dis- 
senting minis- 
ters in their 
troubles after 
the Restora- 
tion, and about 
a fortnight after 
her arrival at 
her house there 
came a mes- 
senger named 
Dunn, from 
Warminster, to 
ask if she would 
receive and 
shelter one 
Hicks, a Non- 
conformist Copyright 
minister from 


Keynsham, near Bath, and another fugitive from the field of 


Sedgemoor, named Nelthorpe, who was an outlaw on account 
of the Rye House Plot. In due time Hicks and Nelthorpe 
arrived at Moyle’s Court, and were received by Dame Alice and 
supped in an upstairs room; but Burnet, whose account of what 
followed abounds in inaccuracies, declares that she sent informa- 
m to a neighbouring justice of the peace; intending meanwhile 
at they should escape. Or it may be that Dunn betrayed 
em. However that may have been, during the night Moyle’s 
urt was surrounded by a party of soldiers under Colonel 
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Penruddock, and Hicks and Nelthorpe were found secreted, one 
in the malthouse and the other in a room upstairs. 
or the offence of concealing them Dame Alice was seized by 
the soldiers, and carried on a pillion behind a trooper to Winchester, 
to take her trial before the iniquitons tribunal of Jeffreys. The 
present occupant of Moyle’s Court, Mr. Frederic Fane, relates 
that, when he came to the place about 1872, the old people at 
Gorley, a short distance on the road towards Winchester, told a 
traditional story to the effect that, the horse having cast a shoe 
at that place, Alice Lisle, surrounded at the forge by her sorrow ing 
tenantry, said, ‘“* Weep not, good folks, I shall soon return 
ton\y'ou,” at 
which a brutal 
soldier mut- 
tered, ‘¢ Yes, 
you will; but 
with your head 
left behind.” 
We must 
cvuard ourselves 
against a want 
of historical 
perspective in 
passing judg- 
ment even upon 
the savage pro- 
ceedings of 
Jeffreys; but 
when all is said 
that can be ad- 
vanced to 
mitigate the 
cnarges made 
against the 
Lord Chief 
Justice and 
Lieutenant- 
General com- 
bined in the 
person of 
Jeffreys, the 
Ilact remains 
, that his severity 
excited the indignation of his contemporaries. When he was 
chief justice at Chester, it was said in the House of Commons 
that he “behaved himself more like a Jack - pudding than 
with that gravity that beseems a judge,” and his trial of 
Dame Alice Lisle was in the worst style of thé. times, and 
is a chief example of his overbearing brutality and disregard 
of the forms of law. It is related that instead of leaving the 
examination of the witnesses to the counsel for the Crown, 
Jeffreys examined the witnesses himself, and so browbeat and 
overawed them that they contradicted themselves. Burnet 














relates many particulars of the 
trial, and though they are con- 
spicuously inaccurate, the follow- 
ing extract from Jeffreys’s examina- 
tion of the witness Dunn may be 
interesting : ‘“‘ A Turk is a saint to 
such a fellow as this; nay, a 
Pagan would be ashamed to be 
thought to have no more truth in 
him. Oh! blessed Jesus, what an 
age do we live in, and what a 
generation of vipers do we live 
amongst! Sirs, is this what you 
call the Protestant religion? Shall 
so glorious a name be applied to 
so much villainy and hypocrisy ? 
Is this the persuasion you hope 
to live and die and find salvation 
in? Will any of you gentlemen 
be contented to die with such a lie 
in your mouth? Was there ever 
such a fellow in the world as 
thou art ? ” 

Dame Alice Lisle put to the 
court one very pertinent question. 
Could she be convicted ef harbour- 
ing a traitor before the person so 
harboured had himself been con- 
victed of treason? Jeffreys over- 
ruled the objection, but she 
maintained that she knew nothing 
of Nelthorpe, and had received Copyright 
Hicks on the supposition that a 
warrant was issued against him for some breach of the 
Conventicle Act. The jury sought to give Dame Alice the 
benefit of any doubt, but Jeffreys bore down their objections, 
and the unfortunate woman was found guilty. Burnet says 
that during tie passing of the sentence the only person not 
concerned was the lady herself, who was then past seventy, and 
‘was so little moved at it that she fell asleep.” Petitions were 
forwarded to the King, and strong intercession was made in vain. 
James granted one indulgence. He substituted decapitation for 
the legal punishment of burning, and the sentence was carried 
into effect in the market-place at Winchester on Wednesday, 
September 2nd, 1685, the body of the deceased lady being 
brought back to Moyle’s Court, and buried in the churchyard at 
Eilingham. The whole of her property was confiscated, but a 
few years later, by an Act of William and Mary, the attainder 
was repealed, and declared null and void on the ground that, at 
the trial of Alice Lisle, the verdict was injuriously extorted and 
procured “by the menaces and violences, and other illegal 
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practices, of George Lord Jeffreys, Baron of Wem, then Lor. 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.” 

These, then, are some of the reminiscences that are suggested 
by the quaint old house of Moyle’s Court. The plac: remained 
in the hands of the Lisles until the beginning of the last centur 
when, upon the death of Mr. Charles Lisle, the estates were 
sold to the Earl of Normanton, and in his family the estate sti!l 
remains. The house had been uninhabited and abandoned to 
bats and owls for nearly half a century, and a great part of thie 
old house had been destroyed when Mr. Fane took it in hand. 
The cellars were full of water, into which the floors had fallen, 
and the very structure had become a prey to the spoiler. The 
place, however, has been carefully restored, the old ponds and 
moats have been cleared of mud, andthe house is now surrounded 
by gardens as in the time of Alice Lisle. — Joun LryLanp, 


ROMAN ROADS . . . 
AND TRAVELLERS. 


HAT is a diploma? The question sets the mind 
at once on the certificates of medicine and 
surgery, sham doctors’ certificates, and advertise 
ments of patent cattle foods, soaps, and machinery 
which have won prizes at exhibitions. According 

to Miss C. Skeel’s interesting book, ‘‘ Travel in the First Century,” 
recently published by the Clarendon Press, a diploma was nothing 
more nor less than a free pass, granted by the reigning emperor, 
to use the Imperial Post on the Roman roads. It was a_ pair 
(the duplication is expressed in the name) of folding tablets, one 


inscribed with the name of the emperor, the other with that of 


the lucky person who was granted the diploma. It was a free 
passport over the empire, limited to the life of the emperor \ 
granted it. If he died the pass was invalid. 

The nature of early travel in the empire and of the road 
themselves, many of which remain in England in full use to thi 
day, is the subject of some of the most informing chapters in 
this very brightly-written retrospect into the everyday life of 
nearly two thousand years ago. A vast number of authorii es 
have been consulted, but the best of all references are 11e 
first-hand notes of the writer from the various Roman aut! 


uv 


wy 


whom scholarship passes by, because their work is not 0f 
t 


the first water of talent, but who are the real source of m 
of what we know of Rome after the empire began. Added ‘o 
these are the travels of men like Professor Ramsay, who w xt 
and saw things in Greece and Asia Minor with his own e\s, 
and, coming home, said that you could see more Greek hist ry 
from the top of Mount Pentelicus than you can read in th 2e¢ 
volumes of Grote. But to get on to theroads again. They w re 
the essential backbone of the whole management of the em} 

just as the railways are to the maintenance of our hold on 1¢ 
Transvaal to-day. Augustus himself started the Impe al 
Post with relays of horses, mules, and vehicles. E °n 
as the empire grew these roads were pushed furt ef 
and,further, and every mile was numbered by a stone tel 1g 
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its distance from Rome. Where the sea intervened, as between 
England and France, the passage was linked up by fairly regular 
sailing packets, which at the most popular crossings became 
small fleets. At first the post horses and carts had to be supplied 
by the neighbourhood. This was an unfair burden. Accordingly 
it was taken over by the Treasury under Nerva, as early as A.D. 97; 
who had brasses struck showing two mules feeding, just liberated 
from the yokes, and under them the legend: Vehiculatio Itali« 
Remissa—‘‘ No more carriage tax for Italy.”” Later, the provinces 
were granted thesame. The carriages were of all sizes, from litters 
to family coaches, into which the whole establishment could be 
packed. There were dog-carts, or gigs, which sporting Romans 
drove themselves, ‘* sulkys,” much praised by one classic author 
because they only held the owner and the horses could not talk, 
arriages something like broughams, and several others. But 

robably they were all rather narrow, for the roads themselves 

ere very narrow indeed according to modern notions. The 

rgest was only 15ft. wide, and some were only 8{t. On the 

her hand, they were tremendously solid. There is an outline 

ap of all the roads of the empire called the Antonine 


inerary. Its date is that of Diocletian, when the main 
stem of Roman roads in Britain was complete. It names 
~2 roads running into every part of the then civilised 
rid, and their length from Rome. Those in the East, 


ross the deserts, were supplied with wells or cisterns, and 
mels. Those in the North-West and in ordinary country were 
made on the same plan. Two parallel ditches were dug, 
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From a fainting by THE BLOODY ASSIZE: DAME 


the ground between was then excavated, and filled up first with 
stones as big as the hand could grasp, and then with a mixture 
of small stones and lime, about gin. thick, and well rammed 
down with wooden mallets. Above this 6in. of broken tiles 
and lime were Jaid, and the whole paved with solid blocks 
of stone (always lava in Italy), joined together with no mortar or 
cement. At the sides were placed raised kerbs of stone, and beyond 
was a gravelled footpath. Horse blocks were placed here and there 
for the convenience of riders, and drains were made through the 
kerb, the road being raised well in the centre to throw off the 
water. It only needed a tram line by the side to bring it up to 
modern ideas, while the actual road was far better constructed. 
The only doubt is about the pavement. Unless the blocks were 
all of the same kind of stone (as they were in Italy), it may have 
become very lumpy. ; ; 

A very odd suggestion is made to account for the delay in 
building good stone bridges, which appeared rather late on the 
Roman roads, though when built they were the best the world has 
seen. It is said that the river god expected his victims at the ford ; 
and that, in deference to his feelings, only a wooden bridge was 
at first put up at Rome. On one point the author does not 
enlighten us. The illustrations which have appeared in 
Country Lire of what are certainly Roman bridges in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way parts of England and Scotland, show that 
there must have been a far more extended network of Roman 
bye-roads and cross-roads than is chronicled in history. These 
my have been paved roads, or ‘‘ cord” roads, though the latter 
W:re not the kind of things which commended themselves to the 
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thorough-going Roman mind. But as they built such strong 
and beautiful bridges in the course of these routes, it is probable 
that they made the roads in as thorough a manner also. On the 
upkeep ‘of the cross-roads Miss Skeel has a good deal to say. 
Some were made by private landowners originally, who had the 
power of dedicating them to public use. Neighbouring owners 
had often an ‘‘easement” of entry on these roads, just as is claimed 
on the green roads over the Downs to-day. There were also 
parish roads (vie vicinales), leading off to villages and towns away 
from the main track, some of which were public and kept up 
by the Treasury, and some not. These are probably the roads 
over which the minor Roman bridges are still found in this 
country. Their story is easily guessed. The great roads 
remained in use when these were abandoned. In time the Roman 
bridges on the trunk roads were replaced by larger and wider 
ones. But on the old forgotten vie vicinales the Roman bridges 
still remain untouched, though slowly decaying. Here isa splendid 
tribute to their bridge-building, taken from the pages of Mr. 
Hogarth, whose book, ‘* The Wandering Scholar in the Levant, ’ 
and discoveries in Crete have recalled much that was lost to 
sight and knowledge of the old European civilisation imposed so 
early on the East. More than 1,000 miles from Nismes, where 
is the most famous of Roman bridges in Europe, the Ponte di 
Garda, is another, in far Armenia, at a place called Samsat, at 
present only inhabited by a few Kurds. 
arch 112ft. in span. 

water level of the river. 


This bridge is a single 
The keystone is 56ft. above the mean 
It stood on a frontier road, and was 
restored by Septimius Severus so per- 
fectly that it has lasted till to-day. 
Making a road was deemed by the 
Romans to be as holya work as making 
bridges was inold England. Augustus 
melted down his silver ‘ presentation 
plate” to improve the highways, and 
one Emperor, a_ kind of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, suggested that a charitable 
bequest intended by the deceased to 
supply a new theatre had better be 
used for a new road. It is amusing 
to note that there was an appeal to the 
Senate, who, like the House of Lords 
dealing with a Charity Commissioners’ 
scheme, decided that the bequest must 
stand, and the theatre be built. 
C. J. Cornisu. 


IN THE . . 
. . GARDEN. 


THE SWEET PEA. 


HE Sweet Pea has become so impor- 
tant a garden flower, through the 
many beautiful varieties raised of 
late years, that our readers naturally 
look forward to some notes about 
the new additions worthy of their 

regard. Sweet Peas may be used in many 
delightful ways—as a screen to hide some ugly 
object, in a bed by themselves, in the mixed 
border, or in rows simply to give handfuls of 
fresh, fragrant blossom for cutting. In every reserve garden—and by this we 
mean a place set apart entirely for flowers for gathering—Sweet Peas should 
predominate, and in goodly variety, as one never tires of the butterfly-like 
petals, on ‘‘tip-toe for a flight.” Many amateurs and nurserymen have set to 
work to increase the variety of colourins and of form until we have many 
good acquisitions, and some with a description so minute and elaborate that 
when we try these high-priced productions we are not surprised to find things 
our grandmothers delighted in as the sweetest flowers of the garden. It is 
quite time traders considered their public. Hizh-priced seeds should be worthy 
of their description, something different from manv already in existence, 
and not mere repetitions, to the disgust of the purchaser. So all those 
who are about to purchase Sweet Peas for the coming year be wary, 
and unless a variety is known to possess unusual excellence place faith in old 
friends which smell as sweet and bring as much joy to the garden as vaunted 
novelties. 


Ward. 


NEW VARIETIES. 
A variety that we can recommend is Gorgeous. We made a large group 
of it last year, and many who saw it noted it as a beautiful flower to use in 
quiet schemes of colour. Those who know the old ‘ Meteor” will get some 
idea of this improvement upon it, the flower being of good shape—that is, broad 
and with a look of ‘* strength” aLout it—and suffused with an agreeable shade 
of orange-salmon, with bright rose-coloured wings. Another new variety of 
great excellence is Miss Willmott, cons dered by experts the most noteworthy 
of all recent additions. The flowers are very large, without a trace of coarse- 
ness, and o:ange-pink, a deep and unusually pleasant shide. Coccinea, best 
described as cherry-coloured ; Countess of Cadogan, purple and sky blue; 
Hon. F. Bouverie, soft pink and rose ; Lady Grisel Hamilton, a peculiarly soft 
and welcome lavender snade; Lady Mary Currie, rose, shaded with orange ; 
and Navy Biue, almost a true blue, and with certainly less of a harsh purple 
than many so-called blue varieties. Of course, the best of the old Sweet Peas 
will te grown, and the following is a list recommended by one who grew a 
collection of forty last year and retained those named: S/ue: Countess of 
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Cadogan, Emily Eckford, and Navy Blue. Slush Duchess of Sutherland. 
Creamy salmon: Venus. right red: Salopian. Lavender: Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, Lady Nini Balfour, and Maid of Honour. A/agenta: George 
Gordon. A/aroon: Othello, Black Knight, and Stanley. A/auve: Dorothy 
Tennant. Orange-pink + Miss Willmott, Chancellor, Triumph, and Gorgeous. 
Pink: Duchess of Westminster, Countess of Lathom, Hon. F. Bouverie, Prima 
Donn:, and Lovely. ed Coccinea and Prince Edward of York. ose: Lord 
Kenyon and Her Majesty. Striped: Mikado. /hite ; Sadie Burpee, Blanche 
Burpee, ani Emily Henderson. /r/mrose: The Hon. Mrs. E. Kenyon, Lady 
Ormsby-Gore, Queen Victoria, and Mrs. Eckford. All or any of these are 
satis!ac’ory, so one cannot go far astray in making a selection of a few varieties. 
There is one, however, that must not be omitted, although it is old, and that is 
Countess of Radnor, the purest and softest heliotrope colouring in the who'e 
race. . We noticed a group advertised recently, called Pigmy, a dwarf, squat, 
ugly, and utterly ungraceful representation of a naturally unconventional flower. 
The merit of this group is that the height of all the varieties never gets | eyond 
6in., and we are asked to use these in pots, on the rockwork, and in baskets. 
Unfortunately, nothing is more frequent in seed lists than to find the words 
‘«dwarf and compact ” used in praise of some annual plant, and used with an 
air of conviction, as if to say: ‘* There, now we have got it ‘dwarf and 
compact,’ we have done 
cur whole duty by it. Buy 
it, grow it, and be 
happy.” 


** DWARF AND CoMPACT.” 


Is it not ungenerous 
and ungrateful act on the 
part of some of us that we 
are not content to accept 
‘*dwarf and compact” as 
the end of all Leauty? Is 
it not, aS we venture to 
think, a question that de- 
mands t!.e most care‘ul 
considerat'on and the exer- 
cise of the most well- 
balanced judgment in the 
case of each _ individual 
kind of plant that is com- 
m: n.y grown for the adorn- 
ment of our gardens? The 
Cupid Sweet Pea is a plant 
that has no real use; it is 
simply a beautiful flower 
distorted through a stranze 
conception, that everything 
‘*dwarf and compact ” is a 
praiseworthy production, 
There is no place for it in 
our gardens, although if we 
believed the catalogues, 
there is the rock garden, 
the basket, and a host of 
other ‘‘spots” where it 
can blossom and delight 
the possessor, as if things 
naturally adapted for such 
positions had been swept 
away. For planting in 
beds in a_ geometrical 
garden, where the object 
is merely to fill spaces of 
certain shapes, a mass 
of some chosen dwarfed 
plants are all very well, 
and no douit this is a way 
of gardening that has its 
uses. But because the 
dwarfed form may suit 
such use in perhaps one 
garden out of a hundred, it 
is not a reason for denying 
the best possible form that 
the plant might have to the 
other ninety-nine. May it 
not be one of the many 
cases in which the practice 
of what is easiest has 
falsely taken the place 
of what is best? For anyone of the great firms who benefit us by growing 
acres upon acres of beautiful plants for seed, to accept as a general article 
of faith that all annual plants are the better for dwarfing, is certainly to 
ad pt an attitude of mind which does not put an undue or fatiguing strain 
upon the imaginat on. Some whole families of favourite plants want deliver- 
ance from this thraldom. We are getting taller and more beautiful China 
Asters, and the tall single species, the origin of the whole race (Callistephus 
sinensis) is becoming a favourite garden flower. We want also bolder forms of 
all the families of Stocks. We want tue whole plant more free of growth and 
more branched ; we want them more beauti ul. What Wallflowers are so fine 
as the great bushy ones in cottage gardens on a fairly stiff soi!? What dwar! 
garden Wallflower can compare with them? Tuis is straying somewhat from 
our text ‘* Sweet Peas,” but whenever an opportunity offers we express 
our opinion upon one of the most degraded forms of modern hypbridising, 
that of dwarfing and moulding everything to regulation height, in the 
Sweet Pea 6in. 


R. N. Speaight. 


SWEET PEA CULTIVATION. 

Sweet Peas require little ‘‘culiure” in the usual acceptance of the term, 
but to get the finest results, z.¢., a long continued wealth of flowers and plenty 
of them, the soil must be good. It should be made ready at once, and to quote 
from a successful grower in writing of his proposed Sweet Pea plot: ‘*We have 
just wheeled a lot of manure on to a piece of ground, and intend to trench it two 
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spades deep, putting a part of the m:nure in the hollow of the trench and part 
on the top of the first spading, so that will lay a good foundation for future 
success.” As every gardener knows, amateur or otherwise, a rich, thoroughly 
well prepared soil is essential, especially where water is scarce. Like the edibk 
Peas of the vegetable plot, an abundance of water must be given in dry seasons 
to promote a succession of flowers and preven: an attack of red spider. The 
seed may be sown in autumn and in spring. Wih regard to autumn sowing, 
alihough that is impossible now, it may interest our readers to quote from Mis 
Jekyll’s ‘* Wood and Garden,” page 83: ‘* Within the first days of June we cai, 
generally pick some Sweet Peas from the rows sown in the second week « 
September. They are very much stronger than those sown in spring. B 
November they are gin. high, and seem to gain in strength and sturdiness durin 
the winter ; for as soon as spring comes they shoot up with great vigour, and w 
know that the spray used to suppert them must be 2ft. higher than for thos 
that are spring sown. The flower stalks are a foot long, and may hav 
four flowers on a stalk. They are sown in shallow trenches; in sprin 
they are earthed up very slightly, but still with a little trench at the bas 
of the plants. A few doses of liquid manure are a great help when the 
are getting towards their blooming strength.” This is a point for next autum: 
But we are ony concerned with spring just now. Two ways of sowing ca 
be followed—under gla 
and in the open groun: 
some believing int] 
first, others in the secon 
but we place faith 
sowing in pots, as tien th 
young plants start awa 
at once, unfettered | 
early troubles when pee; 
ing through the soil, whe 
birds are a daily trial. T} 
grower quoted in the ear! 
part of this article giv: 
tne following advice: ‘ 
get boxes and fill wit 
strips of turf regularly 
the box. Then I mar 
with a piece of wood 
groove in which to sow t! 
seed on the strips of tur 
This is given a _ gent 
* watering, then the seed 
sown, and a slight coverir 
of sifted soil given.  T! 
boxes are then carried to 
a vinery about to star, 
covered over with a fey 
papers, and no more wate: 
is given until the young 
Peas are ‘rowed’ in the 
boxes. By doing this little 
chance of failure will result. 
The next move is to take 
the boxes to a cold frame 
to harden off to get ready 
for planting out.” Those 
who do _ not possess the 
means for sowing under 
glass must of course 
follow the more common 
practice of sowing in 
the open ground, as 
for the general mass of 
annual flowers, sowing in 
a slight trench, and not 
too thickly, a most im- 
portant point, as over- 
crowding means a weakly 
and entirely unsatisfactory 
development. Oft-repeated 
but necessary advice is 
that of gathering — the 
flowers the moment their 
first Leauty has _ passed. 
Once seed begins to form an 
extra strain is put upon t 
plants. and flower, and s 
producing at the same ti 
is an impossibility. Pick of 
every decaying flower : 
the reward will be a feast of blossom for a long season. If seed saving is 
desirable set apart a portion of a row for that purpose alone. 
Royat. HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—FIXTURES FOR 1902. 

The Royal Uorticultural Society’s new year begins with ‘the annual 
meeting in February, and it may interest keen gardeners to know that -le 
following shows and lectures have been arranged. Unless.otierwise mentioned 
the meetings take place in the Drill Hall, James Street, Westmin 
February 25th, show, lecture on ‘* Nicotine in Horticaltnre”; March 11h, 
show, lecture ‘* The New Soil Science”; March 25th, show, lecture ‘ 
Deences of Plants”; April 8th, show, lecture ‘‘ Plants for Pergolas id 
Verandahs”; April 22nd, show, lecture ‘*Campainulas”; May 6th, sh w, 
lecture ‘Classification by Evolution” ; May 2oth, show, lecture *‘ The Eng sh 
Tulip” ; May 28th, 29th, and 3oth, flower show in the Inner Temple Garde s; 
June roth, show, lecture ‘‘ Weeds of the Garden * ; June 24th and 25th, R ses 
at Holland Ilouse, exhibition and conference; July 8th, show, lec ure 
‘¢Ornamental Trees and Shrubs”; July 222d, show, lecture ‘‘ Gardens id 
Flora of Malta”; August 5th, show, lecture ‘‘Small Fruits for Pri ite 
Gardens ” ; August 19th, show, lecture ‘‘ Horticultural Education”; Sep’ ™- 
ber 2nd, show, lecture ‘‘ Japanese Trees and Shrubs”; September 18th, 1. ‘h, 
and 2oth, British fruit show at the Crystal Palace; September 23rd, s!¥, 
lecture ‘* Hardy Fruits in Yorkshire” ; October 7th, show, lecture ‘* Mat ial 
Experiments”; October 21st, show, lecture ‘Hardy Autumn Bul ge 
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November 4th, show, lecture ‘‘ Dietetic Value of Vegetables” ; November 18th, 
show, lecture ‘‘ Spraying and Packing in Canada” ; December gth, show orly. 
A Nut WALK. 

Whether old or young, a Nut walk is always a pleasant and profitable thing 
to have about a garden. If there is a dull and fertileless piece of ground 
betwe:n one garden space and another where a shady walk is desired for 
summer, here is a chance for its site; and if the Nuts are planted some I2ft. 
apart, measuring across the path, and about ft. apart in the rows, they will 
soon grow into a pleasant alley that in time will come together at the top. 
When the Filberts and Cobs, or whatever kind of Nut that is chosen, have been 
planted about five years, it is well to cut away all the growths but four or five, 
and Jet these be the permanent stems. Shade-loving plants—such as Primroses, 
Columbines, and Solomon’s Seal—will gladly grow at their feet and in the 
borders that the space indicated will leave on either side of the paths, and the 
Nuts themselves, after the number of the stems has been reduced, will throw up 
straight suckers that at two years old will te capital stocks for Chrysanthemums 
ind any pot plant needing support. 

3RODLEAS. 

There are about forty species of Brodicea, and the majority are delightful 
lants in the garden, especially those that come from sunny California, where 
is class of bulbs are a complete success. The leaves are grass-like, and the 
ng, wiry flower-stems support clusters of many flowers. A well-known grower 

bulbs—of the Brodixas, Calochorti, and Lilies in particular—writes us: 
There is an impression that Brodizeas are weedy plants of doubtful hardiness, 
iile objections to growing them have been raised because they flower without 
iple leafage. Those who are not well acquainted with this large group would 
rdly believe how many beautiful things there are amongst them, whilst all 
ept B. coccinea and B. californica can be raised freely from seed in any warm 
sition in Great Britain, and left thriving in the ground for generations; they 
, in fact, as hardy as a roadside grass. The third objection is easily 
swered: Plant the Brodizeas in bold groups among dwarf-growing herbage, 
ough which they will grow, flower, and create a pleasant group of soft 
louring.” The Brodizeas come from the prairies, and of the tall species—those 
h compact, many-flowered umbels, and long, slender stems—B. capitata is as 


>? 


fo-niliar as any. The taller Brodizeas are more generally adapted for the back 
the border and rock garden, and appear to best advantage when associated 
wh tufted Erigerons, Iteris, and kindred plants of fairly strong growth, so as 
tc hide and support a part of their lanky stems. B. capitata, which is quite an 
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old border flower, has from twenty to thirty deep violet flowers densely packed 
on the top of the spikes. This and its white form alba are cheap enough for 
planting in quantity, and are most effective in hundreds in broad groups. 
B. multiflora, a tall plant with Thrift-like heads of pale blue flowers, and 
B. congesta, with its white-flowered form, a species having larger and more reilexed 
flowers, may be similarly grown. B. volubilis is a remarkable plant. As the 
stem pierces the soil it begins to twine round anything that will give it support, 
eventually growing to a height of about 5ft., and crowned at its summit with a 
handsome head of large rose-coloured flowers. 


3RODIZAS OF THE LAXA Group 

are excellent garden plants. The flowers are broadly funnel-shaped, reminding 
one of those of an Agapanthus, and white, rose, blue, or purple in colour, and 
clustered together in handsome umbels of from twenty to thirty each on stems 
above Ift. high. Of these B. laxa, a showy, rich blue-flowered species, and 
its variety Purple King, with beautiful deep violet flowers, together with B. 
candida, a white, lilac, or rose-flowered plant of similar type, are probably the 
best for general planting in groups arranged for effect. For cutting nothing can 
be more desirable than the light, graceful, milk-white flowers of B. lactea 
and B. peduncularis, an elegant plant with large, pale porcelain blue flowers. 
B. Bridgesi has wide funnel-shaped flowers of reddish purple colouring ; B. Orcath, 
a pretty plant with pale blue flowers ; and B. Douglasi, a fine species, 2ft. high, 
with showy, amethyst blue flowers of much beauty. All the Brodizeas of this 
group grow and bloom with great freedom, and should be planted fully 6in. 
deep. Here the bulbs are cooler in winter, and find more moisture in summer 
than ata more shallow depth. B. Howelli, a charming plant with umbels of 
white, Lell-shaped, drooping flowers streaked with blue, and the variety lilacina, 
a newer species, with large lilac flowers tipped with white, are two of the most 
popular of the whole family. They are dainty in colour and in form—a free, 
graceful, and pretty couple. The bulbs, unfortunately, have a tendency to split 
into small offsets after flowering once, especially on light and dry soils. They 
prefer a stiff loam, and are happier when a sheet of glass can be placed over 
them during their resting period. There are many others, such as B. ixioides 
and its forms erecta and splendens; the last-mentioned is a very showy plant, 
with umbels of shining straw yellow flowers. They possess a remarkable 
fascination, and seem to scintillate in the sunshine. The Brodiza is a good rock- 
garden plant, but it must be planted in a carpet of greenery to set off the 
peculiarly beautiful flower colouring. B. californica and B. coccinea are not 
hardy, but wonderfully showy. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


By M. E. FRANCIS. 





Y an odd freak of fate, however, it was Elleney who 
first had speech with Brian Brennan when he came 
to seek a wife in Mrs. McNally’s house. Elleney, 
indeed, was not in the house when his eyes first 
fell upon her; she was kneeling on the doorstep, 

scrubbing it with might and main. He had driven out from 
Dublin instead of coming by train, and arrived in consequence 
eailier than was expected. Elleney wore the pink cotton frock 
in which she went about her work of a morning; her sleeves 
were rolled up, and her skirt pinned back. Her face was flushed 
with a lovely colour, and the breeze lifted loose strands of her 
nut-brown hair, as she squatted back on her heels in answer to 
the stranger’s salutation. 

“Is Mrs. McNally within? I think she’s expecting me.” 

“Oh,” said Elleney, looking up with those big astonished 
eyes of hers; “is it Mr. Brennan?” 

“It’s that same,” responded Brian, cheerfully. 

Elleney jumped up, knocking over her pail in her agitation, 
and wiped her little damp hands on her apron. 

“Me a’nt is in the shop,” she said, hurriedly. “If ye'll 
walk inside I'l] call her in a minute.” 

“ A-ah!” said Mr. Brian, ‘ you’re one o’ the nieces, are ye? 
Are the rest anyways like ye?” 

“They wouldn’t take it as a compliment if ye were to say 
so,” replied Elleney. ‘‘ This way, sir.” 

The big young man followed her into the parlour. He was 
a very big young man, and he had a beautiful head of hair, 
black and curly; and he looked extremely well fed and pleased 
with the world in general. 

“ Bless me, child, what a show ye are!” exclaimed Mrs. 
McNally, when Elleney breathlessly summoned her. “ Look at 
your sleeves, and your skirt tucked up an’ all. I declare I’m 
ashamed of my life 2 

‘“« How could I know it was him?” protested Elleney. 

“To be sure, to be sure, none of us expected him; an’ any 
way it doesn’t matter about you. Here, pull down your sleeves, 
dear, and take my place for a bit. Where's Ju?” 

‘« She’s above, doin’ her hair, and Henny’s sewin’ the bows 
on her dress.” 

“ Well, well, I’ll call them. You'll have to keep the shop 
goin’ altogether, Elleney, this day. All the girls is wild to have 
a chance, an’ I know ye won’t mind doin’ a bit extra.” 

“IT wonder which it will be,” meditated Elleney. “If I 
was him I’d take Nanny.” 

But Mr. Brian seemed quite unmoved by Nanny’s rollicking 
charms. He was, indeed, to some extent struck by the appear- 
ence of Juliana, who, with her hair done up into what her 





mother called a ‘shin-on’”’—a fashion much affected when she 
was a young woman—and wearing a silk dress with flounces 
innumerable of the terra-cotta hue beloved, for some occult 
reason, of her kind, entered the room with an air of stately 
magnificence. The young visitor was very respectful to Juliana, 
and spoke in particularly genteel tones when addressing her. 
3ut his eyes wandered perpetually towards the door, and an 
acute observer might have detected a certain lengthening of 
visage at each fresh arrival on the scene. 

When the seven specimens of maidenhood, from among 
whom he was expected to make his choice, were at length 
seated in various constrained attitudes about the room, a dead 
silence fell, broken only by an occasional nervous remark from 
Mrs. McNally, and a monosyllabic response from the wooer. 
The relief was general when the “ decent body ” engaged to help 
for the day opened the door with a very black hand, kicked it 
still further back with a gaping shoe, and finally entered the 
room bearing a large tray. 

A repast, which the lady aforesaid subsequently described 
as “sumpchus,”’ soon adorned the board, and Mrs. McNally, 
with a deprecating giggle, advised Brian to sit next the partner 
he liked best. 

He hesitated, and cast a baffled glance round the room. 

“Sure the whole of the family isn’t here, is it?” he 
enquired. 

‘“* How many more would you want?” returned Juliana, with 
a playfulness strongly tinged with asperity. 

** Didn’t I see another young lady an’ I comin’ in?” he 
persisted. 

‘Who in the name of wonder did he see, m’mah ?” whis- 
pered Henrietta, while the others looked blank. 

“T b’lieve ’twas Elleney let him in,” said Mrs. McNally. 
“‘The poor fellow, he’s that well-mannered he thinks bad 0’ 
sittin’ down without her. We're all here that can be here at 
present, Mr. Brian,” she remarked aloud. ‘“ Little Elleney that 
ye seen awhile ago is mindin’ the shop for me. We'll keep a 
bit hot for her till I go to take her place.” 

“Oh! that indeed?” said Brian, rather blankly. ‘Isn't it 
clever of her to be able to mind the shop, and she so young ? 
I s’pose she’s the youngest of them ?” 

“‘ Well, there isn’t much to choose between her and Maggie 
there,” returned his hostess; ‘‘ and, indeed, I may say the same 
o’ my daughter Anna Maria. There is but a year between the 
three, one way or the other. Well, since you’re so bashful, Mr. 
Brian, I’d best choose a place for ye. Will ye sit there on me 
right between Bridget and Juliana? There does be safety in 
numbers, they say, so ye needn’t be afeard.” 

“ 
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*« Afeard is it?” responded Brian, with simulated jocularity, 
though his countenance still wore an expression of dismay. 
“Troth! it ud be a poor look-out if I was that easy frightened. 
‘ Faint heart,’ ye know.” 

But, though Mr. Brennan was very gallant and witty, the 
entertainment was felt by everyone to be somewhat flat, and the 
relief was general when the young man proposed to go outside 
and smoke a bit of a pipe. Mrs. McNally, however, considered 
it her duty to protest. 

«Sure, we’re not that particular,” she observed, with her 
jolly laugh. “* Don’t be goin’ out in the cold, Mr. Brian.” 

“Why, what sort of a fellow would I be at all if I could 
forget myself that way?” he returned, rising with alacrity. 
“Would ye have me pizenin’ the young ladies? I hope I know 
me manners better.” 

**There’s no denyin’ he has elegant manners,’’ commented 
his hostess, as the door closed behind him. ‘‘ I never wish to see 
a nicer young man. Well, girls, what do ye think of him?” 

“The poor fellow was shy, m’mah,” said Juliana. “ He 
kept blushin’ every time I looked at him.” 

“A-ah, g’ long!” exclaimed bridget, with — startling 
warmth. ‘Nota blush on him, then! Sure, it was his natural 
colour; he has a beautiful complexion.” 

‘‘ His eyes was rovin’ from one to the other,” cried Anna 
Maria, giggling, “I was near dyin’ with laughin’. You could 
see as plain as anything he was axin’ himself all the time, ‘ Will 
I have this one?’ or ¢ Will I have that one’ ?” 

*A-ah, not at all,” cried Juliana, reddening. ‘I didn’t see 
a sign of his eyes rovin’. Anybody with a grain of sense ’ud 
know his mind was pretty well made up.” 

‘« Listen to that, now!”’ laughed Nanny, who was certainly 
good-tempered. ‘ You're out there, Ju. No; but I'll tell you 
the way it was with him. Says he to himself looking at you, 
‘ That one is the eldest and a fine girl altogether, but her nose is 
too long.’ An’ then he’d look round at Bridget, ‘She’s got a 
nice bit o’ money,’ he’d say, ‘but she’s a bit too old for me.’ 
An’ then he’d look at me, ‘A nice healthy lump of a girl,’ he’d 
say, ‘but too many freckles.’ An’ then Maggie maybe ’ud have 
a turn——”’ 

“Och, don’t be goin’ on with such nonsense, child,” inter- 
rupted her mother, quick to observe certain tokens of an 
impending storm. ‘ Don’t let him find yez quarrellin’ an’ 
fightin’ when he does be comin’ back. Wait till I teli yez all 
he’s afther tellin’ me about his own place. I questioned hima 
bit afore yez come down.” 

The girls crowded eagerly round her, and she repeated with 
unction the description of the various glories which awaited the 
future Mrs. Brian Brennan. 

Everyone had forgotten Elleney and her little bit of dinner ; 
everyone, that is, except the new-comer, who, after: casting a 
nervous glance at the parlour window on finding himself outside 
the house, had made straightway for the almost deserted shop. 

Customers were not many at that hour of the day, and 
Elleney had only sold a pound of bacon and a couple of bootlaces 
since her aunt’s departure. She was sorting ribbons with a 
somewhat melancholy face when Brian passed through the glass 
door and made his way to the counter. 

“Is that where ye have yourself hidden?” he enquired 
gaily. ‘ They thought to keep ye shut up out o’ me sight, but 
I was a match for them, as cute as they were. “Iwas a shame 
for them not to let ye come in to dinner.” 

** Sure somebody had to mind the shop,” returned Elleney. 
Then her little pink and white face dimpled all over with smiles. 
* Have ye chose yet, Mr. Brian?” said she. 

“ Bedad, I think I have,” quoth Brian, gazing at her 
admiringly. 

Elleney clapped her hands. ‘ Oh, dear, is it Juliana?” 

“It’s not Juliana, then,” said he. ‘Is that the big one 
with the top-knot? Sure, what sort of taste d’ye think I have.” 

“It wouldn’t be Bridget!” cried she, laughing till every 
little white tooth was visible. 

««That’s a bad shot—I’m afeard you're no hand at guessin’.” 

*] wished it was Nanny,” said Elleney, earnestly; ‘ she’s 
the best-hearted girl in the world.” 

‘*You wished it was her, do ye? Well I’m sorry I can’t 
gratify ye. My choice was made before I ever set eyes on e’er a 
one of them.” 

“Then ye’d no call to come here at all,” interrupted Elleney, 
indignantly. 

*““Whisht! Don’t be bitin’ the nose off me that way. Ye 
little schemer, ye know very well it’s yerself that carries all 
before ye. Sure, who'd have eyes for anyone else when you 
were to the fore?” 

“Och, Mr. Brian, it’s a shame for ye!” cried Elleney, with 
flashing eyes. ‘ Ye’ve no right to come givin’ me impidence that 
way. I'll call me a’nt.” 

An’ what would ye dothat for? It’s the truth I’m tellin’ 
ye, darlint. The very first minute I seen ye on the doorstep the 
heart leapt out o’ me breast. You're my choice, mavourneen, 
though I don’t so much as know your name yet.” 
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Elleney gazed at him timidly. He was a pleasant-looking 
young fellow, and his eyes were very kind. She turned quite pale 
because of the rapid beating of her heart. What a wonderful 
thing it was that the prize over whom all her rich cousins had 
been disputing should have fallen to her share—to her, poor little 
penniless Elleney ! 

“It’s too good of you, entirely,” she was beginning in a 
tremulous voice; “but I don’t think you ought to go disappintin’ 
your father and me a’nt——” 

But before she could proceed further in her little speech the 
narrow door which gave access to the house was thrown open, 
and Mary Nolan appeared upon the scene. 

‘‘Elleney, you're to ” she was beginning, when she 
suddenly stopped, and, to use her own expression, “let a yell” 
that brought her aunt and cousins in tumult to the scene. 

“TI couldn’t for the life o’ me help it,” she explained as they 
crowded round her. ‘When I had the door opened who did I 
see but himself’’—designating Brian-—‘ with his impident arm 
round Ejileney’s waist—the bould little scut!” 

«Sure, 1 didn’t ax him to put it there,” protested Elleney, 
beginning to cry; “I didn’t rightly know what he was doin’.” 

‘* Ladies,” said the suitor, ‘don’t disthress yourselves. 
There wasn’t a ha’porth of harm in it—me arm was in the right 
place. -1 come here by my father’s wish an’ with your consent 
ma’am, to choose one o’ your family for my wife. Me clargy 
would’t let me marry the whole of yez, so I have to be conteni 
with one, an’ I’m afther choosin’ this one.” 

Juliana laughed shrilly and ironically, and Henrietta clappec 
her hands together; the rest stood round with stony faces, excep 
Nanny, who cast a dubious and compassionate glance at Elleney. 

“Lord save us!” ejaculated Mrs. McNally, when she hac 
recovered her wits; “I never thought o’ such a thing. I had ; 
right to have told ye—it’s a mistake. Me poor young man, con 
away with me an’ I'll tell ye.” 

‘‘No mistake at all, ma’am,” Brian was beginning, with : 
bright backward glance at Elleney; but Mrs. McNally clutche 
him by the arm, looking so much disturbed the while, that the word: 
died on his lips, and he suffered himself to be drawn along the 
passage and into the parlour. The others also melted away with 
many scornful murmurs and withering glances, all except Nanny, 
who hurled herself round the counter and caught Elleney in he: 
arms. 

““ Ye poor misfortunate innicent!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t ye tell him ye weren’t rightly one o’ the family ?”’ 

“He didn’t give me time,” faltered Elleney ; adding with 
more spirit, ‘* Besides, what matter if it’s me he likes the best ?” 

‘« Bless us an’ save us!”’ groaned Nanny; ‘sure how can ye 
get married when ye haven’t so much as a one-pound note 0’ 
your own ?” 

‘Do you think he didn’t know?” gasped Elleney, looking 
very blank. 

“Not a know,” responded Nanny, with decision. ‘My 
mother had a right to have told him, but some way not one of us 
dreamed of him thinkin’ of you. Sure, girl alive, if he was 
willin’ itself, his father ’ud never agree to his havin’ ye.” 

‘‘] s’pose not,” said Elleney; ‘¢ but ye don’t know all he’s 
afther sayin’ to me, Nanny.” 

“Och, divil doubt him!” exclaimed Nanny, with a vexed 
laugh. ‘Sure, that’s the way they all does be goin’ on. If ye 
had more sense, Elleney, me dear, ye’d know how to be up to 
them. Whisht !—here’s m'mah!” 

Poor Mrs. McNally’s heavy foot was now heard hastening 
along the passage, and in another minute she entered—alone. Her 
kind face was all puckered up with concern, and at first sight of 
it Elleney knew exactly how matters stood. She disengaged 
herself from Nanny and went quietly up to her aunt. 

‘‘T hope you explained to him that I didn’t rightly unde: 
stand what he was sayin’,” she observed with a certain childish: 
dignity that took the others by surprise. ‘It was all a mistake, 
of course, but there’s no great harm done.” 

‘Not a bit of harm at all, me dear,” groaned Mrs. McNally. 
“ Not a bit of harm in the world—only for the disappointment. 

“No disappointment,” returned Elleney; her eyes were 
steady, though that red under-lip of hers would quiver. ‘ N 
disappointment, a’nt, 1 hope. He’ll be sure to pick out one c! 
the girls, won’t he?” 

“] b’lieve so,” answered Mrs. McNally, propping hers¢ 
against the counter. ‘ He’s afther tellin’ me his father ’ud |2 
the death of him if % 

“Sure that’s all right,” interrupted her niece. ‘ Nann 
you ought to go see to him,” 

* Do, Nanny,” said the mother. ‘ He was askin’ for you. 

‘*Then he may ask away,” retorted Nanny. “Do : 
remember the story 0’ the Connaught woman who said ‘ Pur: 
will ye have him ?’ when the feliow made up to her for her mone 
My purse says ‘No.’ Let him try Juliana. Is that the | 
bell ringing ?” 

“Aye, it is; ye’d best be off an’ see what’s wante 
Bridget and Mary is so taken up with that young fellow I decla 
they don’t know whether they’re on their heads or their heels. 
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« Aye, indeed,” cried Anna Maria with her jolly laugh. “I 
seen them prancin’ round him hike a couple o’ goats, as old as 
they are.” 

She vanished, and Mrs. McNally also went away. 

(To b2 continued. ) 


A BERKSHIRE SHEEP FAIR 


N leaving the station the road winds sharp up a steep 
hill. The sloping meadows with high hedges and 
tall, shaggy elms are soon left behind, and the 

8S summit of the hill reveals one of those characteristic 

hedgeless Berkshire landscapes. You drive through 

rivening cornfields which run to the foot of the downs. These 

fi the horizon from left to right, ‘like a greyhound in full 
coveer,” as Mr. Meredith has somewhere expressed it. 

It is a beautiful open country, but silent, lonely, and 
deserted. For miles there is not a village in sight; not a 
ve aicle of any description, not even a dusty cyclist to break the 
m notony of the long white road, which seems to lead nowhere. 
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Occasionally there is a wayside inn by a cross-road or a half dry 
dew-pond, which serves to water the flocks that pasture on the 
hills. On and on it goes, now dipping into a hollow, now rising 
on to a ridge, till at last, after many milestones have been passed, 
a village, snug in the hollow of the downs, and half hidden in an 
isolated and unexpected island of green, comes into sight. 
Looking down from the top of the hill everything looks 
motionless and quiet. It is not until the first few cottages are 
passed and the central street is reached that the surge and noise 
break suddenly upon you. It is like a living sea of life, a 
waveless yellow sea all spotted with black heads, and the ceaseless 
moan of that sea is the ceaseless bleating of sheep, and the shrill 
sharp barking of dogs, and the continued shouting of shepherds. 
Right to the top of the hill, on either side of the road, 
ayainst the walls of the cottages, up the side streets, into the 
aljoining meadows, the sheep are crowded and penned. By ten 
in the morning the village is a seething, living mass. By three 
there is “neither man nor beast to be seen; the village street is 
deserted, only the empty pens remaining to show what thousands 
0. living creatures have passed that way for a few short hours. 


5 
Many miles of dusty road these flocks must travel, for they come 
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from all the villages, farms, and towns around, to this lonely 
village in the hollow of the Gowns. Then there are the 
auctioneers and dealers “from Lunnun,” and farmers of every 
size, shape, and description: the benevolent old-fashioned type 
with side whiskers and wide-awake hat; the smart young 
yeoman in his towny jacket suit; the alert, shrewd, and rather 
‘‘horsey”’ sheep-dealer, who puts up at the best inn and drinks 
champagne for lunch. There are shepherds old and young, 
some still surprisingly picturesque in this twentieth century of 
ours, with sun-faded clothes and tanned, weather-beaten faces, 
suggestive of the long hours passed on lonely hills in all seasons 
and in all weathers. 

Not the least intelligent nor the least interesting of this 
motley crew are the dogs who trot at their masters’ heels on 
their long tramps. You can see them on their way to the fair, 
while the shepherd calls at the wayside inn for refreshment, and 
the sheep crop the short turf on the village green. The dog will 
stand about anxious and indefatigable, his tongue hanging out, 
keeping watch over the flock. And when his master returns— 
refreshed from his gossip in the bar-parlour over a pint of ale— 
a word from him, and in a flash 500 sheep have left their grazing, 
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and are on the road once more, continuing their slow, dusty 
journey. They show the same alertness, the same almost human 
intelligence, when at the fair. It is curious to see the old, staid 
hand watching some young, inexperienced dog driving his sheep 
under his nose, as it were. He resists, with wonderful self- 
control, the temptation of even so much as a bark at another 
dog’s flock. You can almost divine his reflections as he stands 
by and looks up plaintively at his master while the youngster 
is doing his work, and doing it badly. He could have got those 
lambs into that pen in half the time. And that lamb who jumped 
the hurdles in terror and got lost in the midst of a strange pen! 
He would have avoided all that confusion and trouble. The 
young dog barked too much, ran around too much, got too 
excited—he should have gone to his work more sedately, with 
more reserve. And so by evening all these tired, thirsty flocks 
are on the road once more, travelling slowly back to their distant 
hills and pastures. Many thousand pounds and many thousand 
sheep have changed hands this day in the village among the hills. 
And next year, on this same day, will see the same scene and 
these same faces, and fresh flocks, yet to be born, will be travelling 
these same roads to the August Fair. And so the world goes on. 
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ae OLD-& NEVV By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 


HE artistic powers of the Japanese landscape gardener 
are never more clearly shown than in the construction 
of his garden bridges. A bridge is always a consoling 
object—the spirit crosses it gladly; it is the high road 
of Fancy, the legitimate pathway of Hope, the over- 

coming of some empty space which without it would be more 
impassable than walls of stone; it is the link with the aerial 
beyond, and our feet are in haste to reach it and to spurn the 
barriers of finality. 

In the pagan Roman garden where I and my brother used 
to play in childhood, there was a forbidding-looking bust set on 
a plinth, which we were taught to call the god Terminus. I 
remember that we regarded it with the most lively aversion ; it 
never was allowed to share in our quite illicit offerings of cakes 
and flowers made to the other deities—Flora, or Jove, or 
Hercules. These were friends, whom we might meet any day in 
the great world beyond our villa walls, but Terminus symbolised 
the arresting of our steps, the end of things, and in that dogma 
we refused to believe; so at last we decided, solemnly and 
irrevocably, that his name should be effaced from our very mixed 
theology. 

In the voyages of thought there must be no shrine to 
Terminus. Since we have no wings, our emblem should be the 
kindly bridge, the figure of promise, the bridle that bits the 
chasm and tames it to our will. And because the garden in 


Japan is the pleasure ground of the mind as weil as of the eye, thi 
matter of bridges has been treated with profound care and con 
sidered from every aspect. The result is a great variety o 
artistic and suggestive designs, in which use and beauty ar 
happily combined. 

The humblest form of bridge is the one generally used in ai 
iris garden. It is so fitting for its place and object that i 
explains its own existence at sight. The frail yet stately flower 
never come to their full perfection unless their roots stand in : 
bath of rich deep mud. As far as I know, our most successfu 
iris growers in England plant the bulbs in soil or along th 
course of a running brook, and I am told that the blooms d 
not usually attain to a larger size than that of 5in. to 6in. from 
wing to wing. In Japan they frequently double these measure- 
ments, and take on a dazzling variety of tints, from the dancing 
white of driving snow to the deepest wine colour and the most 
gorgeous purple; while every petal, fair or sombre, has that 
incomparable crystalline sheen that catches the light as on a veil 
of spun glass. 

These are flowers to approach closely, to linger over ; 
flowers to which you must give your whole attention—and yet 
you cannot stand in the morass that sustains their life. So the 
bridge that leads you past the beds must be low, as near the 
flowers as it can be laid; it needs no ornament, for that would 
only distract your eyes from their perfections; it must meandet 
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DAIMIO OF MITO’'S GARDEN, HON/O. 


in such a way as to give you a view of every spike; and it must 
be fairly wide and safe, lest, in a sudden transport of admiration, 
you should topple over and find yourself trying to take root in 
warm mud. So, in and out, in and out, among the iris beds, 
wanders the low causeway called, from a famous iris garden in 
Mikawa where it was first adopted, the Yatsu-hashi bridge. 

It consists of broad planks laid on piles driven into the 
mud, and its course is a regular zigzag, firstto the right, then to 
the left, and soon. With each plank crossed, the view of the 
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iris beds changes, and as the footway lies below their flowering 
crowns and just above the level of the water, no sight of it 
breaks the expanse of fluttering translucent colour on which yout 
eyes may feast. The most modest of all bridges, some gardeners 
maintain that the Yatsu-hashi has a pleasing effect even when 
used to span some stream or pond which is bare of irises, but 
seen thus it appears incomplete to eyes that have beheld it in its 
right relation to those regal flowers. 

A more ambitious bridge is the one known as the bracket 
bridge, and although the 
Japanese have made this their 
own, I cannot help connecting 
it with Chinese scenery, having 


Imperial gardens near Peking. 
Itis a formal yet dainty con- 
struction, a level span without 
a curve, shot across the stream, 
and supported at either end by 
a series of graduated beams 
driven horizontally into the 
bank or wall from which the 
bridge springs. The support 
ing brackets take off the effect 
of squareness below, and allow 
of a wider space being crossed 
without any central pile. This 
kind of garden bridge usually 
carries an elaborately , orna 
mented rail or trellis, so thai 
any effect of severity is avoided 
There are here ‘and there ii 
Japan gardens where an atmo 
sphere of asceticism has beet 
soucht after and attained ; thes 
pretty wooden bridges woul 
be considered out of place it 
such surroundings. 

The bridge is meant mn 
only to lead you across th 
water, but to tempt you t 
dally near the bank, so th 
trellis railing continues in < 
flange on either side for ; 
short space, and if possible < 
tree is planted close by, a 





constantly met with it in the 
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tree that must hang outward 
over the bridge, as if to en- 
courage its effort to reach the 
opposite shore. 

One of the most fantastic < 
if these water crossings is that 
amed Nozoki Bashi, or the 
‘Peeping Bridge.” Its first 
ntroduction was probably the 
sult of some unforeseen 
terruption, and its continued 
se a tribute to its quaint 
‘ettiness. The Nozoki Bashi 
uts from home like any 
her useful and well-conducted 
idge. It is built in materials 

ich used in fieldsand humble 
rdens. A rude timber frame- 
y ork is covered with small logs 
d crosswise, after the pattern 
a forest road; over these 
| is piled to the depth of 6in. 
Sin., beaten down till it is 
rd, and bound on either side 
a strip of turf, which in its 
t mn is lashed into place with 
lL ndages of split bamboo. The 
t -f thrives and grows, andin ; 
d e season sometimes sends up ; 





a crop of wild flowers to mark IKE-NO-NIWA, IMPERIAL PALACE, HKIOTO. 
a’ d grace the edge, for no rail ° ov af : y 
is considered necessary with the broad and solid earth bridge. which Hokusai so often reproduced in his illustrations of popular 


bit the Peeping Bridge is like a nervous woman crossing a scenes. 
crowded thoroughfare—two-thirds of the distance is traversed, 
wen it stops short, and seems to repent of having come. There 
it breaks and refuses to go any further. So, just this side of 


It is supported on a framework of young tree trunks 
with the rough bark still clinging to them. These are driven in 
close together against the banks so as to form a firm wall for the 
span to rest upon at either end, but in the middle of the stream 
nid-stream, its purpose is taken up and carried out by_big a screen of the rugous saplings rises as high again as the sides, 
iriegular stepping-stones, which may lead you a somewhat slippery and is woven into a fanciful lattice, set in the same direction as 
dance before you reach the hither brink. The bridge, on its last the flowing current. From the low banks to the steep centre 
two piles, seems to look mockinzly after you, when it has handed three planks are laid, and meet at a slippe ry angle, from which 
you over, with something of a drop, to these obscure guides. it would seem more appropriate to plunge into the water than to 

A still more unusual form of bridge is the hog-backed one, attempt to glide with anything like dignity down the sharp incline 
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to the further shore. Hokusai’s 
bridge may have been - intended 
more for defence than approach. 
Many of the tales of Berkei and 
other heroes of Japanese folklore 
refer to adventures and conflicts on 


bridges — tales as stirring in their 
way as the immortal story of Horatius 
and the “straight pass’ where a 
thousand could ‘well be stopped by 
three !”’ 

Very different in its calm beauty 
is the three-slab bridge of marble in a 
Tokyo garden, which has been aptly 
called the ‘ Bridge of Friendship” 
(see Country Lire for September 14th). 
The fair broad stones lie low over 
the waters of the tranquil lake; their 
surface receives the kindly sunshine 
or is dappled by the passing cloud; 


where one slab ends, two friends 
might pause in their discourse to 


mark the dreamy reflections in the 
flood before passing on to the next 
wide span; and even there there is 
no finality—the third resting-place 
is still beyond, and in its turn leads 
to white level paths among the 


trees, 
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THE TWIN MOON BRIDGE AT KIOTO. 


where, 


even in Japan, Friendship might well fall in with Love. 


KINTAI BRIDGE, IWARUNI. 


In the Dai Nichinido Gardens at Nikko a similar bridge, 
but composed of two slabs instead of three, leads from a small 


temple to a tiny islet in the lake. 
On the islet stands a_ beautiful 
gateway, that beautiful shape of the 
“ Torii’ which rests on __ pillars 
planted firmly in the ground below, 
while its highest cross - beam, 
delicately upcurved at either end, 
seems to be the section of a view- 


less circle, vast and aerial as the 
sky itself. Beneath the portal a 
stone basin of pure water is set, 
and there the pilgrim may bathe 
his hands and feet while his soul 


shakes off the dust of earth before 
floating up on its limitless journey 
of thought; for the gateway leads 
only to air and water, and none but 


the spirit may travel along that 
road. In these sacred’ gardens 
everything speaks of purity and 


peace—the tall stone lanterns tell of 
the honoured dead; the water laps 
at the foot of a moss-grown pagoda, 
whose five mystic tiers are the home 
of shy and songless birds; the little 
trees have taken no thought for ‘high 
growing, and have left the dominion 
to the works of man. Within the 
dark gateway of the shrine a bronze 
bell hangs from a silken cord, and a 
prayer paper flutters a little as the 


wind passes away and fitfully returns to the silent sp 
There is real beauty and dignity about some of the stor 


blossoms, 
from the arbours 
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the 


bridges of the East. Nothing cou! | 
be more daring and harmonious th: 

the ‘‘ Full-moon” bridge of China ¢; 
reproduced amidst the gentler scenei y 
of Japan. The Full-moon bridge 

built out from the bank in soli 
blocks of marble, till the currert 
rushing under it appears to be flow- 
ing through a perfect circle, of whic 
the upper half only can be seer. 
Descending from its zenith on the 
superior surface of the bridge, shallow 
steps lead away in gentle degrees to 
the shore, and these are guarded by 
an elaborate balustrade, whose sma! 
fine pillars in no way break the 
noble sweep of the arch _itseli. 
Sometimes, as in the Kameido 
Temple near Tokyo, the Full-moon 
bridge is built of wood, and _ the 
upper curve is not softened for the 
pilgrim, who has to climb in steep 
degrees to the top of the circle, and 
descend with equal care to the 
further bank. This is considered an 
act of devotion, and is not easy ta 
perform; but everything seems possible 
in that fairy bower of trailing wistaria 


bu 


wind shakes white and purple snow 
down the water, where the great goldfish 
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Here the dyke follows the Yatsueh ishi pattern as shown on the right. 
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rise up from the depths, tame as enchanted 
princes, and push their way through the thick- 
floating petals to come and feed from your 
hand. 

Very strange and fine is the ‘two-eyed,” 
or “twin moon,” bridge at Kioto, with its 
garden-like approach and fantastic reflections ; 
but of all bridges in the world the most 
beautiful is surely the red lacquer bridge 
at Nikko, leading across the mountain stream 
to the stately grey staircases, pine-shaded 
and dim, that rise to the glorious resting- 
place of lIyeyasu, on the crest of the 
hill. 

At Osaka there is a splendid bridge which 
lies stretch of lotus-covered stream. 
The high, bold arch rises as if to lead you 
up among the tree branches, and these reach 
down to meet the traveller, nothing loth. 


across a 
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The whole 


he a, 
ens iy? a 


span 


beneath is intersected with cross beams, which form, in their 
square-hewn strength, a fine contrast to the delicate hand-rail 
above, and through the openings is seen a straight wooden 
bridge crossing the same river just beyond this spot, its level 


lines heightening the majesty of the springing 


foreground. 


curves in 


the 


The, many-arched bridge at Iwakuni bestrides a river and 


forms a 

highway, 
perhaps it has 
no rightful place 


public 


SO 


in a treatise on 
garden architec- 
ture; but its 
massive stone 
foundations and 
vigorous arches 


giveit acharacter 
of its own, and 
we cannot afford 
to pass it by. 
This succession 
of wooden 
arches, rising 
again and again 
from the huge 
supporting piles, 
produces a won- 
derful impression 
of strength and 
elasticity. It 
was planned to 


withstand the 
force of tearing 
floods and the 


devastating 
earthquake 





shocks which 
nave so. often 
snapped stone 


bridges ina 


GROUP 


OF 


dozen pieces, while the mote modest wooden structures remained 


uninjured. 


We have told in another place the poetical story of the 
bridge of wings which spans the Milky Way on the one night 
in the year when the Weaver Goddess may pass to the arms of 


her Herdsman Lover. 


There is yet another bridge sung and 


mourned over in Japanese poetry of the earlier times—* that 


ancient bridge, the floating bridge of Heaven,” 


too long for us 
to cross, and yet ‘too short, since our loved ones, even in their 
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death weakness, turn their faces away from us, and find strengt 
to cross it alone.” 


LLANGORSE 


LAKE. 


LYN SAFADDAU, or Llangorse Lake, is the biggest pool in Sou 
Wales, and one of the few waters of the Principality containing coa 
Its area is much smaller than that of Bala Lake, and in charact 


heh. 





f 


it differs considera 
the bert: 
known Ilyn of Nat 
Wales. In 


Llangorse 


from 


lengt 
Lake 
about two miles, 
halt the length 
Bala Lake, a 
barely a mile 
breadth at its wid 
part. Lofty slop 
and shoulders of ti 
Black Mountaii 
ascend from ti 
eastern margin of t! 
while on t! 
south-wes ern si 
the shapely 
nock Beacons, 
nearly 3,000ft. i 
height, almost c: 
their shadow upon 
the water. 
scenic point of view 
this Brecon mere is 
finer than Bala Lake, 


the 

more sharply, — th 
hills beings = mor 
diversified, and the 
verze thickly grown 
with mi iny 
kinds and a jungle 
of aquatic flowers. 
An islet called Bwle 
lends Leauty to th 


lake, 


Bree 


From a 


shores — slopin 


all 


reeds of 





pool, and in 

TRIS FLO WERS. suimmer-time this 
islet is luxuriant 

with feathery rushes, loosestrife, willow-herb, and meadow sweet. In 


August it is pleasant to scull leisurely along the reedy shore to one ot 
the stakes which benevolent anglers have fixed for the mooring of skitis, and to 


idly fish for the perch tnat teem among the weeds. 
shorten that the real sport at Llangorse begins. 


But it is when the dis 
The summer fishing for pike 


is uncertain ; moreover, at least one halt of the like is at this season densely 


covered with weed, whicn inhibits any other mode of angling than dead-gorge 


baiting. 


spinning nor live-baiting proves very successful until late in Sep ember. 
October to Christmas Llyn Safaddau fishes well for pike. 
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In the deep open water trolling is at a1 times practica le ; but ne.the 


From 
As the boatmai 
remarked to me: ‘* You’re very apt to get a few good pik 
soon as the win'er sets in.” One hot day in July « 
last year I trolled the lake patiently, with a companion, 
and used small trout on a Bedford spinner. Only in o1 
open spot off the island were the pike feeding, and in th 
place we ran six fish and caught three. The bigges 
which escaped the gaff at the last momen, was a fisn « 
about 6lb.; the others were mere bantlings. Upon 
subsequent visit we had a blank day with pike, and four 
the perch quite off the feed. 

But this experience is recorded to corroborate t 
opinion of focal fishermen that fishing for pike in Liangor 
Lake is of little account during the summer months. 
late autumn and winter there is a different tale to te 
The weeds have rotted away, there is more available fishi: 
water, and the pike are hungrier. From four to six bra 
of pike may lie in the stern of the boat after a few hou 
trollins on a sharp breezy day. And if the pike are ‘‘1 
on,” there are perch galore, some of them over 2lb. 
weight, though the average run about four to the poun 
Roach also abound in many parts or the lake, and in war 
weather they rise to an artificial fly. 

Trimmers are frequentiy used upon Llangorse Lake 
it is a custom of that part; but it is a shock to on 
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sporting principles to see a dozen of these implements bobbing about off a bed 
of weed. However, it is the trimmer that takes the most pike during the 
summer-time, and as the fish are very abundant there is not great danger of a 
serious diminution through trimming. 

It is stated that pike up to 3olb. and even qgolb. apiece were formerl- 
caught in Llangorse Lake. I cannot vouch for the truth of this; but it isa 
fact that a pike of 211b. was taken on a spoon-bait, close to the public landing- 
stage, during last December. The spoon-bait, by the way, appears to be one 
of the best lures for spinning. I used it without success upon my second visit to 
the lake, whereas upon the first trial I contrived at least to 1un a few fish with 
natural bait. Still, the boatmen swear by the spoon, and I am not prepired to 
deny that in the long run the spinning spoon will catch the greatest number of 
fish. I am, however, inclined to the view that a live bait of a species foreign 
to the water, such as dace or gudgeon, would kill some heavy pike in the cold 
weather. The difficulty lies in conveying dace or gudgeon alive to the water, 
1s none of the rivers in the district contain these fish. Preserved dace w: uld be 
iighly att‘active spinning baits in this green-stained walter. And I may say 
ere that the water is never pe'lucid, as in the case of some lakes, but slightly 

ibid, and resembling the water of the Norfolk Broads in colour, 

Welshmen, asa rule, do not make a s‘udy of coarse fishing, and at Bala 
he stranger with a lonz apprenticeship to pike fishing in other parts usually 
stonishes the natives by his success on the lake. I ancy that skilled Trent and 

hames pike fishermen might teach the Llangorse folk a lesson or two. There 
e mighty fish, no doubt, in the Breconshire mere, fish that need tempting by 
her devices than the incessant spinning of a spoon-bait in the sume fishing 
round. It was an Englishman who discovered that the big trout of Bala Lake 
n be enticed by spinning a small perch at the end of 6oyds. to S8ords. of 


THE “MASTER 


e “ Mas'er of Game” is the oldest Lock on sport (hitherto unpublished) in 
the English language. It was written by Duke Edward of York, who 
fell at Agincourt, 1415, and the majority of the chapters are literal 
translations from Count Gaston de Foix’s famous hunting book ** La 
Chasse,” written between 1387 and 1391. The pictures reproduced are 
fac-similes from a very fine copy of the latter work preserved in the 
National Library of France. } 

w AN HunTER SHOULD SEEK AND Finp THE HARE WITH 

Runninc Hounps, AND Stay HER WITH STRENGTH. ~ 

RE I speak how the hare should be hunted, it is to wit 
that the hare is king of all venery, for all blowing and 
the fair terms of hunting come from the seeking and 
finding of the hare.” Thus the Plantagenet Prince 
begins his chapter on English hare-hunting, which 

is one of the five original chapters in his ‘* Master of Game.” 
li the French parent work comparatively little space is given 
to hare-hunting, a chase which in the eyes of French and other 
Continental veneurs held out but little attraction in comparison 
with stag-hunting,to which they : 
invariably gave first rank. The 
reader will soon see that there 
was a good deal of horn-blow- 
ing, and a tiresome reiteration 
of hunting phraseology about 
this British sport five hundred 
years ago; but at the sime 
time there is much of etymo- 
logical interest in this chapter, 
lor it enables us to trace many 
of our English hunting terms 
hack to their French origin. 
In one respect, Duke Edward 
of York follows the example of 
Count Gaston de Foix, for in 
both works the hare is spoken 
of now as a male, then as a 
temale, and occasionally even 
as “it,” an uncertainty to which 
we have already referred, and 
which is shared also by the spell- 
ing of many technical words. 

‘** Now for to speak of how 
the hare shall be sought and 
found and chased with hounds. 
It is to wit that the first word 
that the hunter shall speak to 
his hounds when he shall let 
them out of the kennel. When 
ihe door is opened, he shall say 
loud, ‘Ho! ho! arere!’ for 
ause that his hounds will 
ome out too hastily. And 
vhen he uncoupleth his hounds 
e shall say to them, ‘ Sto, mon 
my, sto atrete!’ but when he 
s come forth into the field he 
hall blow three mootes, and 
incouple the hounds; then he 
hall speak twice to his hounds 
nthis wise, ‘ Hors de couple! 


ivaunt cy avaunt!’ and then HUNTSMAN 
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line. Is it not possible that an ingenious angler may one day hit upon a method 
of luring the heavier pike of Llangorse? A stay of a fortnight at Llangorse 
during the winter ought to prove instructive to an observant and keen fisherman. 
He should not be unduly influenced by local opinion, valuable as such opinion 
may be. It is well known in the South of England and in Norfolk that the biggest 
pike are often quite indifferent to spinning baits, and it is highly probable that 
this is the case with the pike of Llangorse. Three days out of six might be 
devoted to care/ul live-baiting, and the other three to spinning with various 
baits. In this way the superiority of o:e kind of fishing over the other might 
be demonstrated. 

The fact that the majority of the perch taken are very smal! shows that the 
water must be greatly overstocked. For this there is no remedy but the judicious 
use of the net, but netting operations are scarcely practicable in this water, 
though Hansard says that nets were formerly used in the lake. It is probable 
that the big perch swim in companies, and if one could pitch upon their haunts 
lively sport would result in the winter A good ground baiting would very 
likely prove an assistance in ascertaining the resort of the more sizable perch 
and roach, and minnows on a paternoster might be tried ins'ead of the eternal 
worm for perch fishing. 

There are a few trout in Llangorse Lake. They resort to the brooks at the 
spawning season, and as most of these burns dry up in the summer, the trout 
are then to be found in the lake. 
occurrence, 


But the capture of a trout is an uncommon 
When flies are 
abundant on the water, one miy see rises on every side, but these rising fish are 
roach, and very rarely trout. 

For picturesque cnarm of sparkling water, cloud-capped peak, and shady 
GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 


weighing 1olb. has been taken. 


though one g 


glen, Llan :orse is very inviting to the townsman, 
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shall he say thrice, ‘So-how!’ and no more. .\fterwards he shall 
say loud, ‘Sa, sa cy avaunt, so-how!’ and if he sees the hounds 
draw fast from him, and would fain run, he shall say thus to them, 
‘How, amy, how, amy!’ and chen shall he say, ‘Swef, mon 
amy, swef!’ for to make them go softiy, and aye blow three 
mootes. And if any of his hounds find and grete (own) of the 
hare where he hath been, he shall say to them in this wise: 
‘Oyez a Beaumont le vaillast,’) or what the hound is called. 
And if he seeth that the hare be at his pasture in green corn 
or in any other pleck (placs), and his hounds find her, and that 
they fall well in enquest and chase it well, then he shall say: 
‘La douce la, il a este,’ and therewith ‘So howe’ with a high 
voice, and if his hounds chase not well at his lust, and that 
they grede tiere on another (hare) that has pastured, then 
shall he say: ‘ Illoeques! illoeques!’ (old French term meaning 
‘in this place or here,’ derived from the Latin ilo loco). And 


then he should cast a sign all about the field, and look where she 
hath been, whether she hath pastured or not, or she be at the 
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form, for gladly (willingly) she 
will not be there where she 
hath pastured, but (only) in 
time of relief. And if any 
hounds find of her then where 
she hath been, and is gone 
thence into another place, he 
shall say thus to his hounds 
as loud as he may: ‘Ha cy 
douce, cy et (il) venuz arere, 
so-howe.’ And then, ‘Sacya 
este, so-howe,’ and afterwards, 
‘Sa cy avaunt.’ And if he see 
that she be gone into the plain, 
or in the field, or in arable land 
or into wood, if his hounds find 
well of her, then he shall say: 
‘La douche, amy, il ad est 
illeoqs,’ and therewith he shall 
say: ‘So-how, illeoqs, cy 
douce, cy vayllant,’ and twice 
‘So-howe,’ and when he is come 
there as (where) he supposeth 
the hare will dwell then shall 
he say thus: ‘ La douce, la est 
il venuz,’ and therewith thrice 
‘ So-howe,’ and then no more.” 
But we are not let off 
quite so easily, for our gallant 
author has a_ profusion of 
instructions up his sleeve, some 
of which are worth quoting: 
‘And if he supposeth sikerly 
(surely) in any place to find 
her, then shall he say: ‘La 
douce, how-here, how-here, 
how-here, how-here, douce, 
how-here, how-here,’ and when 
she is found he shall blow a 
moote and recheat and halloa 
as oft as he thinketh, and 
then say loud: ‘Oyez, a 
Beamond,’ or whatever the HOW TO TAKE THE WARE BY STRENGTH. 
hound hight (is named), ‘ Le 
vailaunt, oyez, oiez, olez, who-bo-bowe,’ and ‘Avaunte, them well aside, and some in front with long rods in thei: 
assemble, avaunt.’ And then should the horsemen hold hands to meet with her, and so blow a moote and recheat and 
halloa, and set the hounds i: 
the rights (on the line) if they 
see her, and also for to keep 
(prevent) that no hounds follow 
to any sheep neither to other 
beasts, and if they do to astry« 
(rate) him sore and alight, and 
take him up, and belash him 
well, saying loud: ‘ Ware, 
ware, ha, ha, ware,’ and lash 
him forth to his fellows. And 
if it happens that she be squat 
in front of them, and that they 
retrieve ther not so soon as 
they would, then shall he say: 
‘How sa, amy, sa sa acoplere, 
sa arere sohow,’ but not blow 
too soon the stint (check).” 
Skipping a couple of pages 
describing the stratagems ot 
the hare, and the various othe: 
ways of speaking to the hound 
under these circumstances, w: 
at last reach the closing scene 
of the chase. ‘And when sh 
hath been well chased and we 
retrieved, notwithstanding he 
rusing and _ squatting an 
reseating, so that by strengt 
at last she is bitten with (b) 
hounds, whoso is next he 
should start to take her who 
from them, and hold her in h 
one hand over his head hig 
and blow the death that me 
may gather thither. An 
when they be come th 
should she be stripped, 
save the head and the ga 
and the paunch cast away, al 
the remnants should be la 
on a great staff or boa 
whoso hath it, or on the eart 
HARE-HUNTING WITH GREYHOUNDS. x Then it should be chopped : 
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small as it might be, so that it hangeth together, and when it is 
so dight (done) then shall one of the berners take it up with the 
head and hold it as high as he may in his hands, and then whoso 
is most master (shall) blow the death. And anon as he begineth 
every man help forth and halloa. And when the hounds have 
abayed as long as the aforesaid most master as is there lusts, 
then should the berner pull as high as he may every piece from 
the other and cast to every hound his reward.” 

When the hare was sought for in coverts, greyhounds were 
placed at the muses or paths where the hare was likely to run 
out, and the raches (scenting or running hounds) were put in to 
drive poor puss out of covert. 

Our Master of the Game says: “ And if the hare happens 
to come out to the greyhounds before the raches and_ be 
killed, the feuterey (huntsman) that let run should blow the 
death and keep it (the hare) as whole as he may till the 
hunters be come, and then should they reward the hounds as 
before is said.” 

As to our illustrations, only one (the second) shows how to 
hunt and take the hare by strength. In it we see that the 
greyhounds and raches, as were called the scenting or running 
hounds, hunted together. The huntsmen hold their rods in 
their hands, and the hatless 
gentleman with the embroi- 
dered surcoat is evidently 
what our author calls ‘the 
most master.” 

The next illumination of 
nares surrounded by grey- 
1ounds, represents a form of 
sport not described in the 
english version. In France it 
was called taking the hare 
i la croupie, from s’accroupter, to 
hend down, to hide one’s self 
more easily. The sportsmen, 
each holding a couple of grey- 
hounds in leash, hid them- 
selves two or three paces 
within the covert, at a stone’s 
throw from each other, and 
thus waited till the hares came 
out of the wood to relieve 
(ieed) in the corn, and then, 
slipping the couples, let the 
greyhounds go as quietly as 
possible. 

Our last illustration relates 
equally to the French sport of 
shooting the hares with the 
crossbow and longbow, from 
which blunted bolts were pro- 
pelled. The greyhounds, in 
this instance, were evidently 
employed to drive the game 
out of the, corn, but we are 
not told how they were stopped 
from pursuing their game in 
the ordinary way. As_ we 
know from Edward II.’s 
Winton Statutes, the round- 
headed bolts or ‘ark et 
piles” were used also in 
Britain, persons _ residing 
within royal forests being 
prohibited to have others in 
their possession— probably in 
order to prevent poaching of the king’s deer. And as such 
persons had no doubt many opportunities to shoot hares, the 
use of these blunt bolts for this purpose was probably also general 
in this country. W. A. BaiLiie-GROHMAN. 

(To be continued). 
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February rth. 
SUFFERING IN THE SNOW. 

IIE. frost and snow have affected the birds much less than might have 
been expected. On the morning of the second day of snowfall, with 
dull skies and driving wind, they suffered certainly. The robins 
looked very round and fluffy, and as you passed along the sheltering 
hedgerow it was pathetic to see them come hurrying towards you and 
attend upon your steps in the hope that you might be going to do 

something for them. The thrushes tamely awaited your advance, and, when 
they flew, seemed so light and weak, showing that very little flesh indeed was 
left upon the bones inside those loose-hanging feathers. The blackbirds were in 
as woeful plight, and for once were silent. Down the whole of a long hedge, 
snow-drifted on one side and bird-haunted on the other, only one blackbird 
uttered the familiar alarm note, and he chattered it forth without rising, sitting 
belly-deep on the drift-snow. The fieldfares that feebly winged their way out 
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into the open field flew low and slowly, alighting with caution and evident 
difficulty. When these birds are starving and the wind carries them you may 
see them strike the snow and roll over like shot rabbits. 

“SAVING SUNSHINE. 

But the third day, with a clear sky and bright sun, brought relief. The 
uplands facing south showed brown and yellow through the melting snow, and 
all the southern hedge banks grew green and soft. Thus, though the ice 
on the pond was inches thick, there was food for all; and we rejoiced to see 
the field birds wild again. But the thrushes and blackbirds were too sobered 
by their experience to sing, and even the robins were almost silent. Only the 
hedge-sparrow—the little mouse-like bird that patiently searches every inch of 
the matted hedge-roots and peeps under every dead leaf and into every crevice 
—sang all day long as before. No doubt his minute methods of seeking food, 
which only the wren completely imitates, enabled him to fare comfortably while 
others went hungry. The starlings, too, managed to keep up the brave heart 
which implies a full stomach among birds, and assembled punctually at 
4-30 p.m. in the top of the big poplar and on the gables o> posite, to whistle and 
fizzle to the setting sun, which returned the compliment by gilding their glossy 
plumage till they shone like beetles to a distant view. 


SKYLARKS SING. 


Nor were these the only songsters of the week of snow and sunshine. On 
Wednesday, February 12th, the skylarks began to sing—not that full song that 
they unwind with their spiral flight aloft and wind up again with their descent, 
but short snatches of it, as they flitted here and there on the clover-field, and 
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sometimes a good half of a song as a joyous male bird crossed the wide field in 
lilting flight. For so long as the clover shows upon any of the sunny southern 
slopes the skylarks do not suffer—though the clover does. Mere frost may 
starve the thrush-birds and silence the garden chorus ; but it is only deep snow, 
lasting for many days, that drives the skylarks in flocks to roads of traffic, and 
even into the streets of towns, where they seek subsistence on the sparrows’ 
leavings. 
ANOTHER FAMILIAR SONGSTER. 

The yellow-hammers, too, began to sing this morning (February 14th), 
when the sun was warm, although the ground was white; and their song, 
vibrating from nearly every hedgerow, seemed more welcome even than the 
skylark’s unfinished trills. For the yellow-hammer may not be much of a 
songster at the best of times, and in the early year he gabbles over his ‘* Little- 
bit-of-bread-and-no-cheese,” dropping out a word or two; but his song is the 
very essence of summer. You hear it at high noon when the shimmer of sunlight 
dances thick upon the baking landscape, and all other birds are silent. You 
hear it all through the sultry August afternoon, when scarcely any other sound 
breaks upon the hot air save the bursting of the ripe furze pods under the 
blistering sun. You hear the yellow-hammer, too, in September, when the 
fields are bare and silent, and the roadside hedges straw-littered and dusty with 
harvest traffic. At such times of sweltering heat the grasshopper is a burden, 
and the iteration of the yellow-hammer’s monotone in a high key almost irritates. 
But when snow covers the ground in February, you stand still with joy to hear it. 

ROUND THE STACKS. 

No doubt the yellow-hammer, assembling in flocks round the corn stacks, 

suffers as little as the sparrows in hard weather. Not that, I think, they do 
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much harm. When the grain is stacked loose the armer cannot expect to save 
such ears as lie outermost if the stack is long left standing. Even if a boy with 
a gun patrolled the stack all day the rats and mice would be scrambling over it 
all night. But when the corn is stacked in bundles it is safe from small birds 
unless the winds or the rooks opena way for them to the interior. But they find 
food there all the same. When the stacks are thrashed whole sacks full of field 
seeds other than corn are taken from them, and these are, of course, the seeds 
of the weeds that were growing with the corn and were reaped and stacked with 
it. As, moreover, most of these were tangled round the stems of the standing 
corn, they are placed close to the outside of the stack when the bundles are 
arranged, straw outwards. From these field seeds and the multitude of little 
insects that seek shclter among the straw the yellow-hammers can always find a 
meal, though if the grain caz be reached, why, that is another story. 
A FEATHERED CRIPPLE. 

How completely a stack provides the yellow-hammer with the food that it 
requires in winter has been illustrated by a female yellow-hammer with a broken 
wing, which was always to be seen at a certain stack, hopping into the neighbouring 
hedge when the other birds took alarm and flew. Probably its wing was broken 
by the crow-scarer, who often discharges his muzzle-loader into the brown ofa flock 
of smail birds on a stack ; but we first saw the cripple shortly after Christmas, 
and it was still there a few days ago. As on this occasion it hid in the hedge at 
our feet, we caught it, and, thinking that it would infallibly fall a victim to some 
marauding vermin, brought it home and put it ina cage. It seemed to take to 
cage life most kindly, jumping from perch to perch as though accustomed to the 
habit all its days, but the next morning it was dead. This is almost always 
the sad result of caging a wild creature out of kindness, but I think that the 
reason may generally be that a wild creature, however ill or injured, seldom 
allows itself to fall into the dreaded hands of man until it is really at the point 
of death. 
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HUNGER, Nor COLD. 

When the redwings and fieldfares, thrushes, blackbirds, and starlings fall ill 
and die in very hard weather, it is solely from hunger and not from cold. They 
fluff out their feathers, certainly, and present the same aspect of abject misery 
as a shivering human being who shrinks more and more inside his clothes, 
And it is the same action which causes the fluffed-out appearance of the birds, 
only in their case the shrinkage is not voluntary from cold, but actual from 
starvation. In other words, the bird’s body has grown so thin and the layer of 
fat in which the feather quills are planted has so completely disappeared, that its 
plumage becomes loose and the feathers stand out separately. Added to this, 
the weakness of the muscles and the disinclination of the starving bird to exert 
them cause the wings and tail to droop. If, however, it was cold from which 
the bird suffered, the plumage would, I imagine, be drawn tighter to the body, 
as a man wraps his overcoat closer; and certainly the contraction of the 
muscles would draw the wings close to the body and hold the tail stiffly. 


Do Birps FEEL COLD AT ALL? 

Sometimes, indeed, one is almost driven to doubt whether birds can feel 
cold at all. The other morning I saw a starling, a sparrow, and a greenfinch 
all bathing at the same time in a frozen cart-rut where the ice had been broken 
by a passing wheel. The same afiernoon a number of starlings were bathing, 
just before going to roost, at a place where the ice was broken on the pond; 
and when we had to use a cart-horse to break the ice another morning a crowd 
of sparrows caine hopping behind his heels, eagerly jostling one another to 
bathe in the ice-cold water. Ducks, again, sleep comfortably with their bare 
feet on the ice all night. Yet none of these birds can actually be insensible to 
cold, because they evidently appreciate warmth, spreading out their wings and 
lying on their sides in the luxury of a sunbath in summer. But from the joy 
with which they flock to an ice-cold bath in winter it is evident that the feeling 
of cold cannot be painful to them as it is to us. E. K. R. 


THINGS ABOUT OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


WHO have lost a friend, am sad. There are friends and 
friends; people one loves much, who yet are not 
unique; about whom one feels, when they die, that the 
loss is personal and narrow, not personal and_ wide- 
spread. But to-day, not only I but the world is much 

poorer for this figure that is gone out of it. For there are few 
like him, and there will be always fewer. He and his species 
are being killed out surely and not slowly, yet never did the 
country need them more. 

He was our old labourer. He came when copseing was 
toward; when trenching, in great purple-brown stretches, made 
Bingle’s pale blue eye despair. At haying time he was a rock of 
reliability, barley or tares he reaped with a fag-hook (as we call 
our sickles) ; though shy of mounting on the stack, a pedestal 
unsuited to his seventy odd years, he could show another man 
the way to buildand treadit. At mangel-hoeing you would look 
far and find none near his equal. ‘‘ When I’ve bin over’em, you 
can see where I’ve bin,” he’d say, and indeed you could. And 
he was the last to plash and weave a live hedge anywhere round 
about us, so that next spring it showed an even front of green. 
Hopping he had put behind him before nty time, though he’d 
‘‘done a deal”; he pronounced it ‘‘aappin.” There was 
nothing on the farm to which he could not turn his hand, and 
“They ll come,’ he would say, cheerily, as he set potatoes 
among a little “ light stuff” and covered them with easy sweeps 
of the “ prang ” (digging fork). They came; sound and vigorous, 
and plenty of them. But he will not help Bingle sort the seed 
this year, and no hand so knowing will abstract the medium- 
sized and small tubers from the heaps, and leave the large ones 
for “cutting” or for baking. He will not come again. A gaunt 
tall man, six foot and over in his prime, !am sure; he had a hand- 
some face above his grizzled beard, and his shaven lips showed 
a well-shaped mouth. High-nosed, he would have been hawk- 
like but for the kindly grey eyes of him, and a leaf-brown 
deer-stalker became him in perfection. So did his weather- 
washed and wind-dried coat, the same all through the year, 
though it was of the cut known as tail-coat, and on a lesser man 
had been absurd. It was a coat of many colours; having 
begun as black—how long ago ?—it was olive green where, as on 
the shoulder-blades, it was not umber. It had pockets that took 
a rabbit very well, and he kept the genial old views about “a bit 
of sport,” which he never concealed in conversation. They said in 
the village that he drank—our village, where somehow many evil 
things are said—and it is true that every afternoon on returning 
from work he went straight as a laden bee goes to the hive to 
the Ring o’ Bells, sat him down upon the settle and called for 
his pot; after which he repaired to his cottage and discussed the 
milder cup. 

Once, I saw him what I suppose most people would call 
drunk. I had gone to see if he could come to work the 
following day. When I went in he did not rise, his cap was 
on his head, he smiled with a wandering graciousness that 
strove to put a face on some prickle of shame. 

Somehow, I dropped into convention. 

“TI am sorry, Christmas” (yes, his name was Christmas!), 
‘sorry to see you like this,” said I, with what I afterwards felt 
to be impertinence. 

‘“‘ Well, miss ’—his old lips, with a hoar-frost of beard about 








them, waggled unrepentantly—‘“ what's life, I say, without < 
bit of a holiday? It can’t all be work!” 

To which, of course, | had no reply. For what was life te 
him? What could his pleasures be save the muddled comfor: 
and drowsy ease of the beer-tap? His children grown and 
gone; his wife (of whom he never spoke, I remember) below 
the yew trees of the churchyard; his interest--paid for with 
half-a-crown for the whole day—someone else’s mangels, 
someone else’s hay! There was nothing else for him, and | 
could not pretend about it. ; 

“Pll be there,” he told me, in response to my request, and 
next morning he was there just as soon as half-past six o’clock, 
his worn old bag over his shoulder, his onion and his lump of 
bread or bit of cold bacon within, and his unfailing bottle of 
beer or home-made wine, wine made of mangels, of rhubarb, of 
elderberry, of parsnips, of dandelions. This he would leave in 
the well-house, or coach-house, and straightway get his tools 
and bend his back faithfully over my task. We never alluded 
to the “bit of a holiday.” I wish all my friends had so high a 
standard—I wish I had—as old Christmas. 

He smiled bitterly but calmly upon innovating tools and 
methods; he believed in “paring and burning” and other 
outworn traditions of the arable field. ‘Ah, then,’’ he’d say, 
“the land carried a crop—and was fit to carry it. Of course, 
tisn’t here as ‘tis down in the malm-land; here ’tis clay-like, 
and you must frost it and well-do it, and then ’twon’t always 
give back. But in the malm-land, I’ve seen times when they’m 
forced to let it lie, it was s’ thick.” 

I have not been able to identify “the malm-land”’ (I spell 
it as I may), but it was often in his mind and on his tongue; 
thus I can fancy it some lighter, juicier country than ours, where 
the subsoil tended to be black and the third spit never came a 
soapy, scarlet clay or a pack of chalk and flint, as ours will on 
one and the other sides of my garden; he must have worked 
on it in his youth; if one may judge from his spade-stroke at 
seventy, his tool drove far through that rich crust when he was 
‘“‘all a man.” 

It was typical that his human interests were not many. A 
married daughter lived with him, a little grandchild toddled 
round his chair ; he seemed not to be much “set” on them. The 
weather and the sky and the state of ‘‘ the land ”—meaning fields 
—seemed a closer interest. So much more of his life had been 
spent in contemplation of these than of those. He took littl 
stock of flowers, too. 

‘*‘ Yes, miss,” he would say with friendly tolerance, when 
I pointed out a more than common branch on the tea roses—bu' 
no, flowers never really had his heart. He was for the large: 
growth, the wider, solider effort of Nature, and I think a swayin; 
wheat-field, on a turbulent morning of late summer, where unde 
a sky of greys and sun-flashes the wind swept ‘“ writing its ow: 
wild name,” was more like to stir him. Copses, too, he under 
stood in perfection. ‘A nice bit of ash”; the spindle-tree am 
crabs I always bid him spare; the glistening satiny trunk of 
“‘merry-tree” (wild cherry) and young ‘“stem-oaks”’ took hi 
eye mightily, though he showed no open poetry of talk abou 
them, no enthusiasm. 

To him, it was all so customary. No spells of civilisatio 
had ever come between him and the knowledge of it; he lacke 
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that experience of contrast which makes town-dwellers and us 
who move about exclamatory when we see the pageant evolving 
every year. 

Stay; one bit of contrast he had. His brother kept a 
naval port “licensed house” (he always referred to it thus, 
and added in a mutter, “ Very handsome house—free house, 
too!’’). Thitier he would repair at holidays sometimes, when 
the cheap trips were on. I can see him set off in his Sunday 
suit (he did not encourage church, so this seldom rubbed a pew 
back), intent on beery joys. There were—are—mahogany doors 
“with that there frosted glass and stars to’em, clear-like”’ on the 
easy portals of this licensed house; strong, hearty if a little bent 

-he would shoulder through them; I shall not follow him. It 
is so pitiable to think of the limit of hospitality in such a case, 
and one knows what the brother must have done. ‘ Always 
pleased to see me—though he’s quite the gentleman ; wonderful 
tine stuff he keeps too.” A day or two’s oblivion; our coarse 
equivalent of the haschish dream—then the unconcerned return to 
the village; the old bag swung around his neck next day, a shakier 
hand upon his tool—and the gradual healing touch of Nature 
upon him once again. 

Faithful to himself in all else, he never scamped employer 
of a moment’s work, though if no clock had struck and with no 
glance at his horn-cased timepiece, his back unbent at twelve and 
five, and his hand went to his brow raising the old cap upon his 
thick hair, sweeping the sweat away. Sometimes I fancied this 
an unconscious reverence to the God of Day who marked his 
toiling, and set to it the only limits that it knew. 

And then came the beginning of the end. He was working 
for me the day he had to give up. He “ came over fainty-like ” 
and had no stomach for his dinner, and the bag was swung aloft, 
and the tool put back in the tool-house I heard later of it from 
3ingle and that ‘‘ Christmas bad gone.” Never was truer word! 

For some days we did not hear. Then news trickled 
through to me that he was “bad” and stopping at home. 
I drove down and found him in the cot. There was a grey look 
in his face already, as he sat, unwontedly in mid-morning, on the 
flat springless little sofa behind the geraniums of the window 








ARLY in the eleventh century, long before Norman 
William vanquished Saxon Harold in that stark fight 
of Hastings, which was the turning point of our 
history, Oster O’Sherian, doubtless a typical Irish 
chieftain of his time, espoused the daughter of 

O’Rourke, Prince of Leitrim; and from this union sprung an 
unbroken line of Irishmen, ending, for our present purpose, in 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, wayward genius, dramatist, and 
statesman, and Thomas Sheridan. To Thomas Sheridan was 
born a daughter Helen, possessed of many brilliant gifts, and of 












“* As sweet a face 
As ever lighted up an English home.” 







This Helen had for sisters the Duchess of Somerset, ‘¢‘ The 
Queen of Beauty” at the Eglinton Tournament, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Norton, who was wot ‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways.” For wife she was chosen by and she accepted Price 
Blackwood, fourth Baron Dufferin, a captain in the Navy, and 
an Irish landowner, whose ancestor came across to Ireland in 
the days of Scottish Mary; and their son was that brilliant and 
accomplished statesman, diplomatist, and man of letters whom 
the English-speaking world now mourns in common and 
heartfelt sorrow. Never, perhaps, have the loosening of the 
silver cord or the breaking of the golden bowl touched with so 
much of personal grief the palace of the King, the cabin of 
the peasant, and the remote parts of the Empire. The King 
and Princes of the Blood, the poor peasantry of Ireland, the 
dusky races of India, and the stalwart sons of Canada, feel that 
they have lost a personal friend; they unite in hopeless grief 
over “so dear a head”’; they declare with all the sadness of 
conviction that we shall not look upon his like again. For 
in truth he was the noblest Irishman of them all in our 
time. 

To have known Lord Dufferin, even slightly, as the writer 
knew him, is to understand at once the reason why he exercised so 
great an influence over men of many kinds and of vastly diver- 
sified tastes. Gilted with an intuitive judgment of character 
at first sight, a judgment which never failed until he was 
faced by trickery on a scale so large as to be absolutely 
beyond the comprehension of a pure mind, he was above all 
things a man of sympathetic intellect and manner. As the poet 
it his best reveals to the world that inner and beautiful meaning 
of things which, once indicated, commands admiring recognition 
and assent, so, in converse with Lord Dufferin, it was impossible 
not to feel that he understood the views of his companion in the 
fullest and noblest sense. His words, always rich in Hibernian 
grace, were not only flashing but also illuminating; his wit, 
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ledge. Of course we sent mutton broths and things day by day, 
and our local doctor, a kind man and unwearying in his work, 
gave special care to the case—old Christmas had become a 
case! Yet we never thought 

It was while I was away visiting in town that he “ passed 
over.” I have not known such a shock in years. My maid 
had come up from the Manor and joined me at this place where 
I was stopping. She arrived about five, and I was languid!y 
watching her unpack the extra gowns she had brought up. : 

‘** ] suppose you've heard, miss, that old Christmas is dead; 
he’s to be buried to-morrow at two o'clock.” (She is a very good 
maid, and so she has zo feelings. Oh, the terrible flat-foot:4 
way they will say things!) 

It was as though lightning had struck me. I can’t expla’) 
I only know I felt In a second I was dressing. ‘\\ y 
hat, quick give me my things, Fuller, and tell me the tin 
What’s the time?” In three minutes I was out_of th it 
house and driving to the nearest flower-shop. I hate flow: -s 
and wreaths at funerals as a rule—but I had an unreasona! e 
feeling I must do something, and there was nothing left me to < 5, 
I expect that is why people do send them; even people of so: .e 
taste, who love flowers. 

I had to catch the post, as I knew the railway mig it 
not deliver in time. It was the roughest sheaf of branches t! it 
I snatched (trees I had to have—he had been “almost as fine 
a tree”’ in his life), but I added all the Parma violets there \ is 
time for, and they were fresh and made soft-eyed patches, a 
breathed something of what I felt. And there was a card wh 
a word or two. 








x 


Only a little while back, Bingle pointed to a tool left lean 
in the corner of the tool-house. 

** Old Christmas left his pick,” he said. 

I looked. He had always “fancied” his own tools. ‘I ie 
handle was shiny and smooth—as though lacquered with his | il 
and strength. I keep it, but I do not let it be used. He \ ill 
not want it—in the “* malm-land”’ where he is gone, and his like 
will never come again to use it. 


Js 


LORD DUFFERIN 


proceeding from a mind well-stored and from a brain of extra- 
ordinary versatility, was ever tempered by an exquisite and 
kindly humour and inspired with the suggestion of thought. 
But, the sympathy notwithstanding, Lord Dufferin was 
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adamantine on matters of real principle, and this was often made 
plain to diplomatists on the Continent, particularly in Paris and 
Constantinople, to reckless politicians in Canada, and to restless 
spirits in India. 
~ In which of many capacities did this great Irishman—for to 
the end he was emphatically Irish—best serve his country and 
his Queen? The answer will be given by posterity with greater 
certainty than is warrantable now. The world knows what he 
achieved in Canada and in India; and statesmen may learn, if 
they will, from his successes, and from the failures of others no 
less, how important it is that a Governor-General of Canada, 
ad of the Commonwealth of Australia no less, or a Viceroy of 
I: dia, should have the hand of steel under the velvet glove, and 
tle velvet glove over the hand of steel. He had his troubles in 
bth countries; but he never yielded a vital point, and he 
nm ver made a mortal enemy. What exactly or how much he 
ac omplished as Ambassador in many great capitals we cannot 
«© tell precisely, but there is probably truth in the published 
st tement that when, at some later and safer day, the secrets of 
F \ropean history shall be laid open, Lord Dufferin will be 
) »ved to have served his country there not less skilfully or 
i; nly than in the Dominion or in India. 

’ Yet, to our shame be it said of him, as he himself wrote of 
] wrdrada, his “story darkens towards the end.” We heap 
hc sours and wealth upon our great captains, and no patriot 
gi idges them ; we left the winner of a hundred peaceful victories, 
t! man who had adorned many costly positions, who had been 
A -nbassador in Constantinople, Rome, and Paris, who had been 
V.-eroy of India, and Governor-General of Canada, to live as 
best he might on a beggarly pension of £1,700 a year—less than 
we give to a retired Common Law judge—with the additional 
en umbrance of an Irish estate. That surely is a crying and, in 
his case, an irreparable injustice. Henry Sidney complained 
bitterly that he came away from Ireland, through the meanness 
of {lizabeth, poorer than he went; but his services and his 
expenditure alike were small compared with those of Lord 
Dulferin, who gave to us his life’s work and the life of his 
gallant son, who served us with unblemished success in every 
part of the world, who enriched our literature and sustained our 
national honour, who impoverished himself in our cause, and 
came back to spend his declining years almost in poverty. 

And now Lord Dufferin’s bark is sailing in latitudes higher 
than it ever traversed in life, and it is a grateful task, laying 
aside unavailing regrets, to recall the two memories of him 
which are most cherished by him who writes. The first of them, 
which has been refreshed many a time since reading “ Letters 
from High Latitudes” for the first time thirty years ago, is that 
of the gay, high-spirited, cultivated, adventurous young Irish- 
man, almost fresh from Eton and Christ Church, who took the 
world by storm in 1856 by the fascination of his style, and by 
the pure humour of his letters. The next, which can never be 
refreshed, is that of the aged statesman visiting Lord London- 
derry in Ireland to greet the present Prince of Wales and his 
Consort, who were Lord Londenderry’s guests. Then his 
personal magnetism, his mature wisdom, his knowledge of men 
and cities, his ‘dignified mien, and his ready wit were as con- 
spicuous as ever. And yet he clearly retained his boyish humour 
and his youthful tastes. He who had played the part of 
“ Navigator, Sagaman, and Artist ’’ during the cruise of the Foam, 
who had sailed the Levant single-handed in his quaint yawl by 
virtue of his many ingenious devices, was delighted, in company 
with Lady Londonderry (and this was a meeting of kindred 
wits and spirits), to navigate a centre-board sailing boat on the 
treacherous waters of Strangford Lough, and quite prepared to 
indite verses on the little voyage. Truly he was that rare thing 
in life, a perfect gentleman, a man who inherited all the best 
qualities of a notable ancestry. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


HE study of the Early Renaissance in. England seems 
to possess an undying fascination. Scholars return to 
it again and again with their researches and contro- 
versies, and even the unlearned dimly imagine the 
England of the sixteenth century to have been some 

sort of wondrous world in which all things were possible to the 
man with courage. It was a time of high thought and strenuous 
action, touched, as it seemed, with something of the glamour of 
fairyland, a time that still retains its brightness amid the darker 
tracts of history. With its literature and its stirring record we 
are more or less familiar; but how did the arts, and more 
especially architecture, fare in these great days? Not altogether 
well, as I think, for various reasons. But Mr. Gotch is a 
strenuous defender of sixteenth century architecture, and it is to 
tlis problem of singular interest that he has here addressed 
himself, 

Mr. Gotch’s valuable series of illustrations of Elizabethan 
aad early Jacobean architecture is well known, and in the book 
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before us he has put together the result of his studies, dealing 
with most of the important buildings erected in England during 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Gotch traces the familiar history of 
sixteenth century architecture. He indicates the new motives in 
detail introduced by Italian artists, and shows how the English 
workmen attempted to catch up the fashion. Curiously enough, 
he dwells very little on Dutch or German workmen, who were 
certainly employed in considerable numbers in England towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, and whose influence for a time 
superseded that of the Italians with very disastrous results. 

After a chapter on the development of house-planning, as 
shown in well-known examples, such as Kirby, Montacute, Aston 
Hall, and others, Mr. Gotch enters on a careful analysis and 
account of the various details of architecture, such as lodges and 
gateways, windows, gables, parapets, chimney-pieces, staircases, 
galleries, glazing, and so on. The amateur and the youthful 
student will find here any quantity of “tips,” and the book is, 
in fact, a very useful collection of details from most of the more 
notable examples of sixteenth century architecture in this country. 
Mr. Gotch devotes a chapter to the well-known architectural 
drawings in the Soane Museum attributed to Thorpe, and a final 
chapter to the architectural designers of the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Gotch’s account, however, is not quite consistent, for whereas in 
his eleventh chapter he seems to leave it an open question 
whether Thorpe was anything more than a surveyor draughts- 
man, in the last paragraph of his book he says, ‘enough is 
known to place him in a high rank as a designer.” I have given 
elsewhere my reasons for thinking he was nothing of the kind, 
and Mr. Gotch has made no attempt to get over the difficulty of 
the wide divergence of manner in the buildings attributed to 
Thorpe. All the evidence there is makes it highly improbable 
that there was any ‘architect’ at all, in the modern sense of 
the word, employed on the buildings described by Mr. Gotch. 

The subject seems to have dictated its owntreatment. Mr. 
Gotch’s very careful account leaves one with the impression of a 
vast congeries of architectural detail, but very little architecture, 
and this faithfully reproduces the actual condition of affairs. 
Sixteenth century architecture—that is to say, what was new 
in the architecture of the sixteenth century, and always excepting 
the plainer buildings, which are as much Gothic as anything, 
and more admirable in every way than these ambitious failures— 
was, in fact, detail and very little else, and detail, moreover, of a 
very trivial description, showing a curious mixture of ignorance 
and pedantry, plastered on to buildings without relation to 
structure or purpose, applied by the yard, as Mr. Gotch himself 
points out at Kirby. 

The example, for instance, of a mantel-piece at Canon's 
Ashby (Plate LX VI.) seems to me artistically about as bad as it is 
possible for a mantel-piece to be, unless we take the portentous 
examples from Bolsover (Plate LXIV.). There is in these designs 
neither subordination nor proportion; the ornament is all over 
the place. A student of this period must often wonder what 
was the state of mind of the men who made these truly remark- 
able efforts in decoration. Did they themselves advise them 
and believe in them, or did they make them only to oblige their 
patrons? My own impression is that this work was bond-fide, 
and the explanation is to be sought in the conditions under which 
the work was done. It is well known that the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance first made itself felt in England in quarters 
quite remote from the arts. Long before the building crafts- 
man began his struggles to catch up the fashion, the humanism 
of the great Italian scholars had prevailed on the finer spirits 
of the time in England. Men such as More and Colet, men of 
affairs and learned scholars, were gaining a new outlook on 
life. The relations between the various elements of life were to 
be readjusted with a more subtle intellectual balance, a juster 
sense of proportion, and it was only as a subordinate element in 
existence that the arts came into play. Whereas in Italy the 
Renaissance found its chief expression in architecture, in 
painting, in sculpture, its influence in England drove inwards, 
and when men’s minds were occupied with high problems of 
spiritual life, when to adventurous spirits a whole world of new 
possibilities was dawning, what chance had the arts of receiving 
their share of serious attention ? 

The genius of the time realised itself in action, and the arts 
were left to inferior minds, to the Banausoi, poor humble souls 
who might have done very well with the traditions of their fore- 
fathers, but who were rudely divorced from their traditions, and 
set to reproduce work they did not the least understand at the 
bidding of scholars and statesmen. ‘The result was inevitable. 
Instead of the finesse, the subtlety, the delicacy of touch of the 
Italian to the manner born, we get coarse, blundering work, 
little tags of scholarship powdered about without relation 
to the context, much as if one should expect an excellent 
piece of Latin verse from a man whose knowledge of 
Latin was limited to the five declensions. Much of this 
work was copyism of the most ignorant description, and 
conceals the real building ability possessed by the workmen, 
for the plain work of this period is often charming. Except for 
the innate tenacity of the English the results would have been 
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even worse. As it was, these masons and carpenters wrestled 
with classical details for 100 years or so to such purpose that, 
when an architect of genius did appear, he did not arrive as a 
bolt from the blue, but was able to press into the service of his 
admirable design the knowledge of detail painfully acquired in 
the preceding century. 

In consequence of its associations, Elizabethan architecture 
has always taken a strong hold on the imagination of amateurs. 
The reaction from the frigid classic of 100 years ago, and the 
literary enthusiasm for romanticism, brought about an unreason- 
ing admiration of this period of architecture, as something 
peculiarly English, and peculiarly suitable as a model for a 
modern country house. Nash’s mansions fixed the matter, and the 
most alarming travesties of Elizabethan architecture were perpe- 
trated in the last century—travesties as remote from their 
original as was the Gothic of the time from the style it attempted 
to reproduce. Even so lately as the last Paris Exhibition a 
rather common-place example of early seventeenth century archi- 
tecture was selected as a typical example of English design. 
It might satisfy that lamentable craving for the picturesque 
which has dragged back serious architecture in this country 
for the last three generations, but it was not so characteristically 
English as Belton, or any of Wren’s smaller domestic buildings, 
and it was certainly very inferior to them as a specimen of English 
architecture. It did indeed reflect that provincialism of thought 
which has stamped the average art of this country since the 
great days of the eighteenth century. There are signs of a welcome 
change in the direction of common-sense. No one would deny 
for an instant the beauty of the Elizabethan manor house of the 
simpler order, the charm of its amenitas tectorum nestling low 
amid English trees. But it is a beauty to love, not to copy. 
At least, if we are to follow a model, it would be reasonable to 
select one that complies more nearly with modern conditions ; 
least of all should we imitate the pathetic blunders of men set 
to make bricks without straw, of workmen failing in attainment 
from simple ignorance of their task. Here again we are met 
with the bugbear of “styles.” If we could only get it into our 
heads that modern architecture should be modern, that its chief 
business is to endeavour to meet the actual conditions of life 
without affectation either of archeology or of originality, style 
would come of itself, and we should be one step forward on 
the road, instead of losing our heads in endless mazes of 
revivalism. REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


T is impossible to take up the handsome portfolio entitled /o7ma/ 
Gardens in England and Scotland, by Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, A. R.I.B.A. 
(Batsford), with its splendid illustrations from drawings, and from 
photograpns by Mr. Charles Latham, without a comfortable feeling 

that at last the controversy between the formal and landscape schools of 
gardeners has lost something of its bitterness. The history of this controversy 
is really the same as that of all differences upon artistic questions. First one 
school ran to excess, then there was a reaction equally excessive in the other 
direction, and now every man of sense sees that there is a great deal to be said 
for both schools, that each of them can minister to our artistic enjoyment ; and 
the formal school is quite willing to adopt as its own the title which was 
orizinally given to it in sheer contempt. Others have written upon the formal 
garden at greater length than Mr. Inigo Triggs; but that which he has to say 
in his introductory note is eminently worth saying, and his language is informed 
by taste and knowledge, and most laudably terse. As for the plates, they are 
excellent. Apart from architecture, in photographing which Mr. Latham has 
no rival, it is particularly interesting to note what may be called the little 
details to which special attention is given. Of these I would select the dovecotes 
from Shipton Court, Chastleton Manor, Dormstone, and Oddingley, the Iron 
Gates from Sydenham, the old leaden figures from Rousham, Canon’s Ashby, 
and Enfield Old Brook, the leaden vases from Chiswick House, Iford Manor, 
Penshurst, and Enfield, and the many sundials, for special mention. The three 
parts will contain no less than 120 plates in all, and the total cost will be three 
guineas. It remains only to say that, judging by the first part, the whole 
will be well worth the money, and that no student of the relation between the 
house and the garden can afford to be without it. It promises, in fact, to be a 
worthy successor of the numerous books upon artistic subjects which Mr. 
Batsford has brought out in a luxurious and artistic form. 

Everyone to his taste. Mr. Albert Calvert has thought it worth while 
to write, and Messrs. Dean and Son have published, quite a handsome volume 
by way of demolishing our old friend Mrs, Gallup, who has certainly succeeded 
in raising more controversy of learned men than any ignorant women of this or 
any other century. ‘‘ Baconianism is so wilful and so obstinate that it is not 
amenable to any treatment that has yet been invented. It has its root in an 
entire misconception of the character and temperament of the man Bacon. It is 
nourished on the grossest misrepresentation of the man Shakespeare that the 
memory of an author has ever been subjected to.” Precisely; and the whole idea 
is so preposterous that I for one refuse to waste time in considering it seriously. 
But none the less I welcome Aacon and Shakespeare for its pictures, which 
are distinctly good. They include reproductions of Hilliard’s miniature of 
Francis Bacon at the age of eighteen, and Vansomer's portrait of him, and 
other well-known portraits. Then we have Zucchero’s portrait of Nicholas Bacon, 
the face of Anna, Lady Bacon, of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, and a remarkably pretty 
print of the Church of St. Michael, in which Bacon lies buried, to say nothing 
of an infinitely charming Elizabeth, and portraits of Essex, Dudley, and so on. 
In connection with Shakespeare we have the Droeshout etching, the Chandos 
portrait, the house at Stratford, the chancel at Stratford-on-Avon, and Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage; also numerous fac-simile autographs. These are worth 
having, but the argument is not, because it is directed to the demonstration of a 
proposition which is accepted already by all but a few ‘‘ cranks.” 

Mr. Dooley is always welcome, and the new volume of J/7. Dooley’s 
Opinions (Heinemann) is, as usual, timely and up-to-date. 
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‘*« What’s Christyan Science?’ asked Mr. Hennessy. 

‘© Tis wan way iv getting th’ money,’ said Mr. Dooley. 

*<* But what’s it like?’ asked Mr. Hennessy. 

‘©* Well,’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘ye have somethin’ th 
have a leg cut off.’ 

‘*¢ Th’ Lord save us!’ exclaimed Mr. Hennessy. 

«That is, ye think ye have,’ Mr. Dooley went on. ‘ Ye think ye have a 
leg cut off. Ye see it goin’, and says ye to yersilf, ‘‘ More expinse. A wooden 
leg.” Ye think ye have lost it. But ye’re wrong. Ye’re as well as iver ye was, 
Both legs is attached to ye, on’'y yedon’t knowit. Ye call upa Christyan Scien: ist, 
or ye wife does. Not manny men is Christyan Scientists, but near all wome:, js 
in wan way or another. Ye’er wife calls up a Christyan Scientist, an’ ays 
she: ‘*Me husband thinks he’s lost a leg,” she says. ‘‘ Nonsense,” says th’ 
Christyan Scientist, she says, f’r she’s a woman too—‘‘nonsense,” says < je 
‘*no wan iver lost a leg,” she says. ‘* Well, ’tis sthrange,” says the wife. "« }je’ 
mislaid it thin,” she says, ‘‘f'r he hasn’t got it,” she says. ‘* He on’y thinks ‘e's 
lost it,” says the Christyan Scientist. ‘* Lave him think it on again,” she « vs, 
*‘Lave him raymimber,” she says, ‘“‘theyse no such thing in th’ wuurld,” she 
says, ‘as pain an’ injury,” she says. ‘* Lave him to put his mind hard toit,’ she 
says, ‘*an’ I’ll put mine,” she says, *‘ an’ we'll all put our minds to it, an’ ’. yjj] 
be all r-right,” she says. So she thinks an’ the wife thinks, an’ ye 
think th’ best ye know how, an’ afther awhile a leg comes pe in’ 
out with a complete set iv tootsies, an’ be th’ time th’ las’ thought is expi: led 
ye have a set iv as well matched gambs as ye iver wore toa picnic. Bi ye 
mustn’t stop thinkin’, or ye’er wife or th’ Christyan Scientist. If wan: ye 
laves go th’ rope, th’ leg’ll get discouraged and quit growin’, Manny a n n’s 
sprouted a limb on’y to have it stop between th’ ankle an’ th’ shin becaus th’ 
Christyan Scientist was called away to see what ailed. the baby.’ ” 

One sample will suffice. Mr. Dooley is always charming, but, like a ¢ 0d 
many other wits, he produces volumes which are most enjoyed if small c ses 
from them are taken frequently: And the sample shows that he has lost : one 
of his ancient cunning, Indeed, the first question and answer concer ing 
Christian Science contains the root of the whole matter. ; 

The Art Workers Quarterly is a new magazine published by Messrs, 
Cnapman and Hall, and edited by Mr. Paulson Townsend. His prin ipal 
object is to supply good full-sized working designs for those who cannot di :ign 
for themselves, either in embroidery, carving, working in leather, or «:her 
branches of decorative art. The designs are accompanied by very full 
explanatory notes, and should prove very useful and save many good craftsmen 
from wasting their time by working from inferior designs. Some of the de.igns 
in this first number are original, and some are from Italian and French work of 
the sixteenth century. There are also one or two reproductions of some well- 
known designs by William Morris. 

The latest addition to Messrs. Methuen’s Little Library is Dazzte’s 
Paradise in Carey’s well-known translation, to which is added a learned iote 
by Dr. Paget Toynbee, who revises Carey’s notes, omitting some which are 
no longer relevant and correcting sundry errors. It is not too much to say that 
Carey’s translation still holds the field, and that this volume embodies it in a 
very convenient form. 

The Book of the Apple, by Mr. H. H. Thomas (John Lane), is a useful 
and businesslike work from the hand of the Assistant Editor of the Garden, who, 
besides considerable skill with the pen, can claim that practical experience 
which belongs to the young gardener who has been brought up in the Royal 
Gardens at Windsor, at Kew, in Messrs. Veitch’s nurseries, and in the gardens 
of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, which have a great reputation in France. The 
book is sensible and well written, and should be welcome to both amateurs 
and professionals. 
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mather with ye, Ye 





AST week I told you of the probability of the election of Lord Annaly to 
the Mastership of the Pytchley. So far I have heard no particulars 
as to the agreement entered into between the new Master and the 
Pytchley Hunt Committee. This weck the appointment to the post 
of huntsman to the Quorn is announced. It is to be Tom Bishopp, 
at present hunting the Grafton. The Master of the Grafton has 

given notice of his intention to resign on account of the prevalence of barbed 
wire. This has set the huntsman at liberty. Bishopp is a capable huntsman and 
a popular man. He has been particularly successful in his kennel management. 
The Grafton dog pack is second only to that at Belvoir, and, like the best 
hounds of that pack, traces its best blood to Weathergauge. Bishopp succeeded 
Frank Beers, a very able huntsman, and has always shown sport and ¢:ven 
satisfaction. Everyone will wish him well in his new and difficult position. No 
one, however, can deny that it is an honour to be called to hunt the first country 
in the world. Tom Bishopp has had experience in several provincial coun::ies, 
including Lord Middleton’s and the Bramham Moor. He has served v.der 
good Masters and famous huntsmen, and has learned to hunt o’er the furrow as 
well as the field. 

The Pembrokeshire’ must be added to the countries which are to lose ‘heir 
Master, Mr. Lort having resigned. The well-known kennels at Haines Hi’, in 
which the Garth hounds are now, will be removed to White Waltham, w ere 
Mr. Gosling is the new Master. There is one point which has often cr ted 
much ill-feeling in hunting countries, and which is responsible for a c rre- 
spondence about the Ledbury. Some Masters of Hounds have a great ind 
unreasonable dislike to local packs of harriers and beagles. Of course uch 
hunts may be conducted so as to be a nuisance. But in any case the mat © is 
entirely in the hands of the farmers. If they favour a pack of harriers, anc hey 
often do, it is most unwise for the Master of Foxhounds to place hims: | in 
opposition. And harrieis do no harm in a fox-hunting country. They ave 
the effect of driving the outlying foxes into the larger coverts, and s_ fat 
are Useful to the interests of fox-hunting. On the whole, amid the g¢ .cra! 
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misfortunes and depression of the hunting season, the Belvoir have had the best 
fortune. The country they hunt over is very extensive, and in consequence 
there are very considerable differences in the way the ground is affected by frost 
in various parts of the country. I do not think that anywhere else it was 
possible to hunt last week when the Belvoir went to Buckminst-r. Not only did 
the dog pack go to the fixture, but they managed to have a very good gallop 
later in the day. The sun has much power now, and effectually softens the 
ground in places. It must, however, be confessed that the going was, to put it 
mildly, uncertain, a stretch of pleasant turf being succeeded by ground as hard 
as a rock and as slippery as wood pavement. However, we are pretty reckless 
by this time. If you want to hunt at all, both you and your horse must take 
some chances in this weather. As for the horses, every dealer will tell you they 
are a drug in the market, and that no one will buy one at any price ; never have 
horses been so little in demand or prices been so lowas this year. To return to 
the hunt. After an experience with a poor scent, bad foxes, and hard ground in 
the morning, the field had dwindled to but a few enthusiasts as Capell trotted 
off to draw Newman’s Gorse. The fox went out as hounds went in. It was 
the dog pack, and the way they threw their 
tongues as they felt the line showed there was 
a scent. As far as Goadby Bullamore the 
pace was very good, and they hunted well. 
On past Piper Hole and towards the Harby 
Hills. The going here was bad, and few, if any, 
seriously tried to follow hounds. A little 
urther on hounds gave us a chance to recover 
lost ground. They checked between Landyke 
ind = Scalford. Ilere Capell had to cast 
hem the only time there was occasion to 
io so during the whole run. The fox was 
iow evidently working his way to Goadby 
xorse, Lut faltered and turned short (some said 
ie was headed). At all events, he was beaten, 
nd hounds, running fiercely for blood, rolled 
iim over in the open. The map shows the 
voint to be well over eight miles. Those who 
now the country will understand that the 
istance was much further as hounds run. 

If the weather continues as bad as it is 
ist at present, the horse shows at Islington 
ill come as a welcome change to hunting men 
eary of inaction. The Hunters’ Improvement 

Society has a large entry, and the Polo Pony 
Society has an increase of fifty entries over last 
year, There are to be two special exhibits which 
will be of interest. Professor Cossar Ewart 
will show a hybrid between a ze.ra and a 
polo pony mare, one of the results of his series 
of interesting experiments in hybridisation. It 
may be that the zebra mule will have practical 
value as a draught or transport animal in the future. The mule has never 
been properly appreciated in England—a hardy animal, inexpensive to keep, 
and able to doa great deal of work. The other exhibit will be a number of 
ponies to be shown by Lord Arthur Cecil to show the gradual improvement 
vy crosses of our native-bred ponies. In order to illustrate this, the ponies will 
be exhibited in groups from Exmoor, New Forest, Wales, and Connemara. 
It is needless to point out how very interesting and instructive such an exhi- 
bition will be to horse breeders in general and polo pony breeders in particular. 
Altogether, I think that the Polo Pony Show at Islingion will be more interesting 
than usual. Lord Lonsdale and fifty-one others were elected last week memb rs 
of the Polo Pony Society and the Rey. D. B. Montefiore of Mursley Hall 
unanimously chosen vice-president. The society has also instituted a class for 
mounted infantry cobs, but as the Government has decided that it will buy no 
cobs zzaer 14h, 3in. (why?), nor under five years o!d, and will not pay more than 
£30, the entries are not likely to be large; yet this is a most desirable animal 
to encourage. After practical experience of cobs of three countries, America, 
Argentine, and English (including Irish), Iam certain that it would be better 
value for money to pay £440 for the English than £25 or £30 for the others. 
The latter, of course, must not be judged by picked polo ponies, but even taking 
the best, they are not, as all-round cobs, the :qual of English-Lred animals. 

I have just heard tiat at the close of this season Sir Powlett Milbanke is 

to succeed Captain Kinglake as Master of the Radnorshire and West Hereford- 
shire pack. x 


CORRESPONDENCE 


STRAWBERRIES IN BARRELS. 
(To THE EpIror oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—It may interest some of the readers of Counrry LIFE to see by the 
enclosed photograph how successfully strawberries may be grown in casks. These 
three barrels were shown at the Cork Agricultural Society’s Show, held last 
summer. This is not, of course, by any means a new system of strawberry 
culture now, but still many persons who have been trying it have told me their 
attempts ended in failure. Until last year I had myself made three attempts, 
both here and in England, and in each instance failed to produce anything in the 
shape of a satisfactory crop, although I carefully followed all the instructions 
given in the various papers on the subject. At length I came to the conclusion 
that the reason of the failure lay in the fact that the system of drainage was 
wrong and insufficient, and that the usual methods recommended in papers on 
the subject of draining the barrels were misleading. The plan I adopted last 
year was as follows: Having prepared the barrels, cut the holes, and fixed the 
structures on bricks in the usual manner, about 3in. or 4in. of rubble were put 
into a barrel and spread all over the bottom. Soil was then put in over the 
1 ibble, leaving, however, a space of about 6in. in the centre free—that is, the 
sil was put round the sides to the depth of 6in., leaving 6in. of rubble 
uncovered in the centre. When the soil came to about tin. of the bottom of the 
frst row of holes the plants were fixed in position, the crowns sticking through 
the holes, the :oots towards the central column of rubble. The earth was then 
filed in over the roots and rammed firmly and built up again to within Iin. of 
(tne next row of holes, when the same plan was repeated, and so on until the 
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plants were all in, the chief and most important point, I believe, being in 
keeping a column of rubble of about 6in. (one-third) diameter right up the centre 
of the barrel. At the top a light layer of earth may be put over the rubble, and 
from qin. to 6in. of the top it is well to mulch with good rotten manure. In 
this manner good and sufficient drainage was secured, the water was dis!ributed 
all over the roots and right down to the bottom row ; in fact, it could be seen 
trickling through all the ho‘es. - In the o!d system I never saw this; the plants 
were always mildewed, and so was the fruit, and miserable to look at. The crop 
I got last year was as fine, both in regard to size, number, and quality of fruit, 
as any I have ever had from plants grown in the ordinary way. One-third of the 
barrel being filled with rubble has also the advan‘age of lightening the whole 
thing and making it more portable. Ramming the soil well is <lso very 
important. Two ofthe barre’s contained Roi al Sovereign and the third l’resident. 
The plants were those that had been forced the previous year in one barrel, and 
in the others they were lifted with a ball of earth from a square. Watering 
must be done regularly, and when the fruit is swelling give nourishment. When 
ready for the show the bunches cf fruit were so large I was obliged to tie them up 





to prevent the berries being injured, :nd the foliage completely hid the sides of 
the casks. —CrciIL A. P. OSBORNE, County Cork. 

P.S.—Of course holes mu-t le cut in the bottom of the casks to enable the 
water to flow away. 


MEMORIAL TREES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—As you have had several notices of the attempt to inaugurate an 
Arbor Day in England, your readers may be glad to know that the subject is 
being seriously taken up by the Royal Horticultural Society, at whose next 
meeting it is to be discussed. A friend of n ine who has been making a long 
tour in America, has returned very enthusiastic about the project, the reason 
being that he saw there such vast numbers of trees that had been planted 
on Arbor Day, mostly by school children. If such a proposal meets with 
acceptance in the Colonies, it ought to be still more favourably received here, 
where trees are so very scarce. Nor would it be easy to suggest a more suitable 
year than the present for beginning the custom, since everybody would naturally 
fall in with the suggestion to commemorate in this way the coronation of King 
Edward VII. Objection may perhaps be taken to the fact that June is not a 
suitable month; but this will not hold water. Under any circumstances the most 
effective method of ensuring that a memorial tree will grow is to have it planed 
beforehand in a tub. Why so many trees fail is that, if there is a ceremony, 
there is often also hash and carelessness, whereas a tree already established in a 
suitable tub can be dropped into its appointed hole and planted without 
disturbance. Every effort should be made, therefore, to have Arbor Day started 
this year as a national institution. —F. G. 
GROUND ICE. 
[To THe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—After a week’s frost the Thames becomes covered with floating ice. 
Some of this comes down from the tributary streams in ordinary thick sheets. 
But the greater part is formed in a very curious way, which I think is not 
generaily known, though it affects the channel of the river considerably. It is 
what is called ground ice, or by sailors ‘*anchor ice,” because, contrary to all 
the common and proper behaviour of ice, it forms at the bottom, and not at the 
top of the water. For a long time the stories of ground ice were disbelieved, 
as it seemed a contradiction of nature that the water should be unfrozen on the 
surface but freezing at the bottom. Probably the curious laws which govern the for- 
mation of crystals have something to say to the way in which ground ice is caused. 
3ut so far as I have been able to see, it only occurs in very cold weather, such, 
for instance, as the winter of 1894, when it was seen on the famous salmon pool 
at Swathling on the Itchen. In the Thames it forms by night on the bottom of 
the shallows, and in the morning rises in a thin sheet to the surface. When the 
frost is very severe many of these sheets will float together, one under another 
and so make laminated masses, of which thousands were floating on the Thames 
on February 17th, the first day on which any quantity of ice appeared. This 
was all in sheets about as thick as cardboard, or less, and could be separated. 
If the ground ice does not rise it thickens rapidly, and embeds quantities of 
gravel and stones. When it does rise it is a thick mass, and carries all this 
gravel, stones, etc., down with it till it reaches a weir, where the ice stops and 
drops its burden. In a succession of cold years tons of gravel are thus 
deposited at the Thames weirs, blocking the streamway and altering the 


bed.—C. J. Cornisit. 
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COMMON-SENSE IN FUNERALS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** CountTRY LIFE.”’] 


S1r,—This really does seem rather a convenient moment, having regard to the cruel 
inclemency of the weather, at which to suggest to clergymen and others a common- 
sense funeral reform. Suppose, for example, that my mother-in-law died. Hers 
would be a funeral which it would be absolutely necessary for me to attend. I 
should have to be for a long time in a church, probably unwarmed, and then I 
should have to stand by the graveside in the cold. | Why not warm the church and 
curtail the outdoor service? There is nothing in law to stand in the way of this 
obvious reform, and still less is there any reason why deaths should be multiplied 
at the graveside. Many illustrious men have met their end in this pointless way ; 
for example, Canon Liddon never recovered Lord Carnarvon’s funeral. —ICICLE. 


PANGBOURNE BRIDGE. 

[To THE Eprror. ] 
S1r,—If I understand ‘* Cousin Pons.’ ” 
suggestion, it is that the bridge should 
be designed with supports and floor of 
steel and a wooden balustrade, which 
latter the softening hand of Time would 
render beautiful. But the great weight 
to be carried renders deep girders 
necessary, so deep that the girders, 
which are of open lattice-work, form 
the balustrade. No other is necessary. 
I am endeavouring to build this bridge 
with such graceful lines that it shall 
be beautiful without the aid of Father 
Time. This is not from lack of 
appreciation of the Ancient Father’s 
touch, but because I foresee that on a 
bridge of steel he will labour in vain. 
—JosEPH Morris, 156, Friar Street, 
Reading. > 

BELFRY VERSES. 

[To THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—The accompanying lines, taken 
from a tablet over the belfry door in the old All Saints’ Church at Hastings, may 
possibly interest your readers. I do not know any other belfry verses of this 
character. 

‘¢ This is a belfry that is free 
For all those that civil be ; 
And if you please to chime or ring, 
It is a very pleasant thing. 

** There is no musick playd or sung 
Like unto bells when they’r well rung ; 
Then ring your bells well if you can, 
Silence is best for every man. 

‘* But if you ring in spur or hat, 
Sixpence you pay, be sure of that ; 
And if a bell you overthrow, 

Pray pay a groat before you go. = ‘*1756.” 
NON-CONDUCTOR OF SOUND IN PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 
[To ruz Eprror or “ Country LIFE.”] 

Si1r,—I shall esteem it a great kindness if you will allow me to ask those of 
your readers who have experience of wood and iron buildings, if they will say 
what material they have nd 

found best to fill up the 
partitions between the 
rooms, so as to deaden the 
sound as much as possible. 
Some builders recommend 
felt under the match- 
boarding o, each side, 
others silicate cotton (or, 
as some call it, slag wool), 
which is expensive, but 
has the advantage of being 
vermin and fire proof. I 
hear that peat moss 
answers the purpose, but 
will burn easily. Perhaps 
it can be treated cheaply 
to prevent this?— 
Ww. W. W. 


MOATED HOUSES. 
[To THE Eprror. | 
Sir,—I should be very 
much obliged to you if 
you could give me as large 
a list as possible of all the 
moated houses in the Home 
and Eastern Counties, and 
generally through the 
United Kingdom. I hope I am not asking a great deal, Lut I am particularly 
anxious during the coming summer to visit as many of them as possible.— 

Home COUNTIES. 

[We fear that to give our correspondent a full list would not be a simple 
matter, but shall be glad if any of our readers up and down the country will 
send lists of any moated houses with which they are acquainted. —ED.] 


AN OLD-FASHIONED WORCESTER HOUSE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘** Country Lire.”] 
Sir, —Salford Manor, or ‘* The Nunnery ” as it is known locally, from the act 
that up till quite recently it had been used as such for many years, is one of 
those delightful old places, full of quaint corners, queer twisting passages, full of 
hills and glens—if one may so describe the ups and downs in them that await 
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unwary feet—and a perfect forest of chimneys that make one regard the present- 
day architecture with decided distaste. Situated as it is, some seven miles from 
Evesham, and about the same from Stratford-on-Avon, it is rather surprising 
to find how little known this beautiful old house is, though now, alas! it is 
rap‘dly falling into a state of decay, being chiefly used as a farmhouse, where 
most comfortable quarters may be had by lovers of the beautiful, with a ghost 
ortwothrownin. Tradition has it that a grey nun roams sadly about the country- 
side at night, while more gruesome tales are also spoken of with bated breath 
by the peasantry round about. There is, too, a ‘* priest’s hole,” which, to the 
uninitiated, appears to be merely an ordinary cupboard, but on pressing a spring 
the entire inside, shelves and all, gives, and reveals a space big enough for a 
person to lie or stand in. It is sad to see such a lovely old house gradually but 
surely falling into such a state that soon repair will be an impossibility. Surely 
such a place is worth preserving.— 
Ho x..L. D. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 
(To THE EDITOoR. ] 
S1r,—I should be extremely obliged it 
you would give me a selection of the 
finest grasses for the garden. I am much 
interested in this family, but have not 
seen anywhere a clearly set forth article 
about them, and so I write to you in the 
hope that you will help me. At the same 
time I feel sure you will be helping others 
also interested in gardening. —T. B. 
[This is a somewhat large order, 
but the following notes, put as tersely as 
possible consistent with useful advice, 
will, we hope, assist you. The most 
important of the taller species, omittins 
the bamboos, are as follows: Arundo 
conspicua isa beautiful grass, reminding 
one of the famous ‘‘pampas.” It _ is 
not in the least difficult to yrow, flower 
about a month before the pampas 
grass, and is very easily increased by, 
division. Its height is about 6ft. and i 
is very graceful. A. Donax is delightful in some shady place. and grows to a 
height of 12.t., and another charming grass is the variegated variety, A. Donax 
versicolor, which is known by its ribbons of creamy white on the graceful foliage. 
It is necessary, however, to protect the crowns in winter. Eulalia japonic: 
zebrina is another beautiful variegated grass, with bands of yellow, and panicles 
of brownish-coloured flowers. This grows about 7ft. high, and must have a 
thoroughly drained soil. The pampas grass (Gynerium argenteum) is the best 
known of all the taller grasses. Its silvery plumes produce magnificent effects. 
They rise to a height of 1oft. and even more, and make‘imposing groups of 
colour. All grasses should have space to show their characteristic beauty, the 
pampas grass in particular, and for this reason it should have a place on the 
outskirts of the lawn where the soil is rich and well drained. Zea japonica is a 
form of the Indian corn, and is about 4ft. high when fully developed. It may 
be raised from seed sown in peat in February. This selection of tall grasses 
will probably suffice, but as you apparently want general information, we give 
the names of a few of the shorter grasses, amongst which are many charming 
species, useful in many cases for cutting, and pretty to look at in pots or in the 
border. The dwarf grasses should be used more frequently for edging, and of 
all the kinds in cultivation none are more appropriate than the following, 
arranged alphabetically: Agrostis nebulosa, about 16in. high when 
in flower, very easily 
grown, and very graceful. 
* ; The seed may be sown 
either in spring or in 
autumn, and though it is 
quite hardy, it is wise to 
put a hand-glass over the 
little bed where it is sown. 
A. pulchella is shorter, and 
is a grass much used in 
making up into winter 
bouquets. This may also 
be sown either in autumn 
or in spring. <A_ grass 
called the animated oat i 
Avena sterilis, and easil; 
recognised by its droopin 
flowers. The seed of thi 
is best sown in autum: 
but you must now, of cours 
sow in spring. The popu 
lar name is due to the drie: 
spikelets moving when in 
warm hand, through 1! 
hairs contracting: It 
an interesting grass. Ths 
Brizas, or quaking grasse., 
are interesting, and used fi 
winter posies; and you m 
also choose from Lagu 
ovatus, or the hare’s-tail grass, a very beautiful grass, the golden-colour 
Lamackia aurea, Panicum variegatum and Eragrostis elegans, and 1! 
charming Pennisetum longistylum, which is quite hardy, 2ft. high, a 
conspicuous for grace and distinctness. The seed must be sown in March 
April. Prick out the seedlings in May. A well-known hardy grass is Sti 
pennata, which, like the l!ast-mentioned, is perennial, forming quite silve 
panicles, which are used for winter decorations. It is one of the most beautil 
of all grasses, and enjoys a light soil. Sow the seeds in April where t 
seedlings are to remain, leaving the seedlings 1ft. apart. We are pleased y 
have asked this question, because the hardy grasses are so seldom seen, in sp 
of their remarkable beauty. The dwarfer kinds are quite suitable for sim: 
gardens, but not, of course, the larger species, such as the pampas grass, whi 
must have ample space to spread and show their noble spikes and foliage. — F1 
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